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TO  THE 
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NgRTHERN  ASSOCIATION 

OF 

I 

N 

GENTLEMEN  AND- FARMERS, 
BREEDERS  OF  SHEEP. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I CANNOT  dedicate  this  little  volume  more  pro- 
perly than  to  men  who,  to  liberal  ideas  and  enligh- 
tened views,  have  joined  a noble  zeal-iir^rfuing 
and  improving  a mode  of  occupying  our  mountain 
paftures,  which  has  prodigioufly  encreafed  the  va- 
lue of  a very  extenfivc  tract  of  country,  and  made 
a very  large  addition  to  the  refources  of  the  empire. 
It  may  be  thought  by  fome,  perhaps,  that  enough 
has  been  written  on  the  difeafes  of  flieep ; and  that 
I prefume  too  much  in  offering  any  thing  on  the 
fubject.  Although  I feel  that  I ftand  in  need  of 
much  indulgence,  yet  I hope  that  you  will  not  pafs 
fuch  a fentence  on  my  humble  endeavours  to  be  of 
ufe  to  thofe  who  are  about  to  enter  on  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  Iheep-farming. 
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I had  fome  thoughts  of  executing  this  work  fe- 
veral  years  ago,  but  relinquifhed  them  on  my  not 
finding  any  of  my  medical  friends  fufficiently  dif- 
engaged  to  aflift  me  in  the  diffections  which  I 
thought  neceflary.  In  the  mean  time,  on  the  fug- 
geftion  of  my  learned  and  worthy  friend  Dr.  Co- 
ventry, I took  advantage  of  my  being  Convener  of 
the  Prize  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society,  and 
propofed  the  premium  which  called  forth  many 
valuable  effays  on  the  difeafes  of  flieep,  which,  af- 
ter having  been  compreffed  into  one  memoir,  by 
Dr.  Duncan,  junidf,  have  been  publifhed  in  the 
Tranfactions  of  the  fociety.  Having  perufed  that 
memoir,  I was  fully  convinced  that  a more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  fheep  than 
feemed  to  be  poflelfed  by  the  authors  of  the  effays, 
who  were  not  medical  practitioners,  was  nece{rai*y 
before  any  regular  fyftem  could  be  formed  for  pre- 
venting and  curing  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe  ufe- 
ful  animals  are  liable.  I,  therefore,  lately  made 
another  attempt  to  obtain  the  affiftance  of  a perfon 
well  qualified  for  the  talk ; and  it  gives  me  great 
pleafure  in  informing  you  that  Mr.  James  Wardrop, 
whofe  abilities  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
euio'gium  from  me,  has  kindly  afforded  me  the  af- 
fiftance  I required.  To  him  you  are  indebted  for 
the  firft  part  of  this  volume.  The  reft  did  not  re- 
quire much  labour;  and  as  far  as  my  fcanty  know- 
ledge of  medicine  and  surgery  has  enabled  me,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  execute  the  talk  I affigned  to 
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myfelf,  with  brevity  and  diftinctnefs.  The  anato- 
mical obfervations  are,  purpofely,  veiy  general; 
but,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  to  give  a correct  idea  of 
the  different  parts  mofl  effential  to  life.  Had  the 
obfervations  been  more  minute,  they  might  have 
appeared  tedious,  and  probably  have  deterred  thofe 
for  whom  this  volume  is  chiefly  intended,  from  en- 
tering at  all  on  a ftudy  which  is  of  more  importance 
to  ffieep  farmers  than  is  generally  allowed. 

Owing  to  the  very  extenlive  ranges  which  ffieep 
are  permitted  to  have  on  large  farms,  it  is  difficult 
to  difcover  a fickly  animal,  before  its  diforder  has 
made  fo  much  progrefs  as  to  render  every  attempt 
to  remove  it  quite  unavailing.  On  that  account 
it  becomes  of  very  great  importance  to  feed  and 
manage  ffieep  in  fuch  a manner  as  tp  expofe  them, 
in  the  lead;  poffible  degree  to  any  thing  which  might 
injure  their  health.  But  before  we  can  prevent  di- 
feafes,  we  muff  underftand  their  nature.  We  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  a fufficient  degree  of  j^owledge 
for  enabling  us  to  diflinguiffi  the  difeafes  of  flieep 
with  accuracy,  or  to  trace  them  to  their  origin. 
Thoufands  of  thefe  animals  have  been  opened  after 
death ; but  although  we  have  been  told  that  the 
liver,  the  flomach,  or  other  vifcera,  have  been  af- 
fected, we  find  the  appearances  of  the  parts  indifcri- 
minately  and  arbitrarily  referred  to  the  difeafe  un- 
der which  the  animal  was  pre-fuppofed  to  have  been 
fuffering.  Unlefs  there  has  been  a careful  obfer^ 
ration  of  the  fymptoms  by  which  an  animal  has 
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betrayed  an  Inward  complaint,  an  examination  of 
the  appearances  which  prefent  themfelves  on  dif- 
fection  is  almofl:  ufelefs.  Before  we  can  accurate- 
ly difcover  the  nature  of  any  difeafe,  we  inuft  ob- 
ferve  the  early,  intermediate,  and  laft  fymptoms, 
and  then  fearch  for  the  caufe,  by  dilfection.  It 
will  be  necelTary  too,  to  kill  fome  animals  labour- 
ing under  the  firft  fymptoms,  in  order  that  the  fi- 
tuation  of  their  caufe  may  be  dlfcovered.  Wheri 
we  are  told  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  body 
of  a flieep  which  died  oi'braxy^  was  that  of  an  in- 
flamed, or  mortified  mafs,  we  are  not  conducted 
to  the  original  feat  of  the  difeafe.  While  one  per- 
fon  infills  that  an  affection  of  the  liver  is  the  caufe . 
of  the  rot,  and  another  maintains  that  that  malady 
originates  In  the  lungs,  we  are  not  fatisfied.  Some- 
times both  the  liver  and  the  lungs  are  found  to  have 
been  affected,  and  then  we  are  flill  farther  from  the 
object  of  our  fearch. 

By  knowing  the  functions  of  the  different  organs, 
and* their  connection  with  various  parts  of  the  body, 
we  may  fometimes  difcover  that  fome  apparently 
very  trifling  circumflance  may  have  been  the  caufe 
of  the  mod:  formidable  difeafes.  Whilfl  thofe  who 
have  the  befl  opportunities  of  obferving  fheep,  are 
ignorant  of  the  ufes  and  actions  of  the  different  parts 
of  their  bodies,  we  cannot  expect  to  make  much  pro- 
grefs  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  the  vari- 
ous difeafes  to  which  thefe  animals  are  fubject.  In  the 
management  of  horfes,  we  fee  the  beneficial  effects 
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which  have  followed  a difplay  of  their  anatomical  ftruc- 
ture ; and  almofl;  every  groom  can  tell  the  caufes  of  any 
particular  fymptom  of  difeafe.  I have  humbly  en- 
deavoured to  pave  the  way  for  (hepherds  to  acquire 
a competent  knowledge  of  the  ftructure,  and  ufes  of 
the  moft  important  parts  of  the  animal  in  whofe 
health  they  are  fo  much  interefted;  and  I truft  that 
others  who  have  more  opportunities,  and  are  more 
Ikilful,  will  follow  up  the  fubject,  and  collect  fuch 
facts  and  obfervations,  as  will  enable  us  to  manage 
our  flocks  without  having  recourfe  to  the  afliftance 
of  vulgar  prejudice. 

My  friend  Dr.  Duncan  is  right  when  he  prefers 
good  management  to  doctoring;  but  to  arrive  at 
that,  we  must  be  able  to  underftand  the  caufes  of 
what  we  wifli  to  avoid. 

The  following  pages  are  by  no  means  meant  to 
fupply  that  want  of  knowledge  I have  deprecated. 
They  are  meant  merely  to  ferve  as  an  introduction 
to  a more  extenfive  work,  which  I do  not  confider 
myfelf  qualified  to  undertake,  but  which,  L hope, 
will  be  executed  by  a perfon  fully  competent  for 
fuch  a talk;  and  to  prefent,  in  a condenfed  form, 
what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  beft  informa- 
tion we  have,  refpecting  the  difeafes  which  moft 
commonly  affect  fheep  in  this  country.  I have 
iranfcribed  an  entire  memoir  by  M.  Pictet,  on  the 
foot  rot,  being  confident  that  It  will  be  very  accept- 
able to  thofe  who  have  Spanifli  fheep,  which  are 
faid  to  be  very  liable  to  that  difeafe;  and  I have 
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freely  taken  from  other  fources,  whatever  I thought 
ufefulj  and  I hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me, 
when  I repeat,  nec  aranearum  fane  textw  ideo  me- 
lior^  quia  ex  fe  fila  gignunt;  nec  nofier  ‘vilior,  quia  ex 
alienis  libamus  ut  apes. 

In  the  Appendix,  I have  collected  fome  of  the 
moft  interefting  documents  which  exhibit  the  value 
of  the  Merino  fheep.  Mr.  Gulley,  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  his  ufeful  treatife  on  live  flock,  has  given  a 
fuccinct  hiflory  of  that  breed,  collected  from  vari- 
ous fources.  Being  delirous  to  detail  the  progrefs 
and  valuable  qualities  of  the  Merinos,  to  thofe  who 
may  not  have  had  opportunities  of  attending  to  them 
particularly,  and  who  may  be  induced  to  take  up 
this  volume,  I have  felected  the  accounts  which  have 
been  given  from  time  to  time,  of  his  majefty’s  flock ; 
and  have  added  fuch  information  refpe£ling  the  Me- 
rinos in  Scotland,  as  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  inter- 
efling  to  thofe  who  are  active  in  introducing  this  va- 
luable breed. 

Wifhing,  heartily,  that  fuccefs  may  attend  your  in- 
dividual exertions,  and  that  the  objects  of  the  aflTo- 
ciation  may  be  attained  to  their  full  extent, 

I remain. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  fervant, 
G.  S.  MACKENZIE. 
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TREATISE 

' ON  THE 

DISEASES  &c.  OF  SHEEP, 


PART  I. 

- ' 

Organs  of  Digestion.  ^ 

A LL  animals  which  chew  the  cud  have  more 
than  one  ftomach.  Sheep  have  four  ftomachs.  In 
thefe  animasl,  the  food,  after  being  mafticated  in  the 
mouth,  is  carried  by  the  gullet  directly  down  to  the 
firfl  ftomach,  which  lies  upon  the  left  side.  This 
is  the  largest,  and  is  generally  called  the  paunch. 
On  the  infide  it  has  a vafl:  number  of  blunt  pointed 
eminences  which  give  it  a general  roughness,  and 
extend  the  furface  to  feveral  times  the  fize  of  the 
paunch  itself.  The  food,  after  remaining  here  a 
certain  time,  and  being  macerated  and  mixed  with 
the  particular  fluids  which  are  poured  in  upon  it,  is 
forced  up  again  into  the  mouth,  and  is  there  fur- 
ther prepared  for  digefliion  by  chewing.  This  is 
what  is  called  chewing  the  cud,  or  rumination. 
After  this  the  food  is  sent  down  the  gullet  into  the 
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fecond  llomach,  the  gullet  having  an  opening  com- 
mon to  it,  and  the  firft  ends  exactly  where  the  two 
ftomachs  meet.  Tlhere  is  also  a smooth  gutter, 
with  rifmg  edges,  which  leads  into  the  fecond  fto- 
mach,  from  thence  to  the  third,  and  then  to  the 
fourth.  Thus  the  animal  has  the  power  of  direct- 
ing the  food,  into  whichever  flomach  it  pleases. 

The  fecond  ftomach,  which  is  the  leffer,  is  called 
the  Bonnet,  or  King’s  Hood ; and  confids  of  a great 
number  of  cells,  or  excavations,  on  the  internal 
furface,  refembling  a honeycomb.  The  food  is 
here  further  macerated,  and  is  then  pufhed  forwards 
into  the  third  ftomach,  or  Many  Plies,  fo  called 
becaufe  the  internal  furface  rifes  up  into  a great  num- 
ber of  folds,  which  lie  above  one  another. 

From  the  third  ftomach  the  food  palfes  into  the 
fourth,  called  the  Reid,  or  Red,  which  is  the  com- 
mon name  if  has  received  from  its  colour.  It  re- 
fembles  the  human  ftomach,  or  that  of  a dog.  It  is 
the  fourth  ftomach  of  the  calf,  with  the  milk  curdled 
in  it,  that  is  commonly  taken  for  making  rennet, 
(See  plates  1ft.  and  2d.  with  the  explanations.) 

There  are  other  animals  which  feed  on  the  fame 
fubftances  with  fheep,  that  have  no  fuch  mecha- 
nifm  in  their  digeftive  organs.  Horfes,  particularly, 
have  only  one  ftomach,  in  which  the  grafs  is  mace- 
rated, and  the  nutritious  part  extracted ; the  reft 
is  difcharged  very  little  altered.  From  this  differ- 
ence in  the  ftructure  of  the  ftomachs  of  thefe  crea- 
tures, a ruminating  animal,  or  one  with  four  fto- 
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machs,  will  be  fatisfied  with  one  third  lefs  of  food 
than  another  of  equal  bulk;  and  graziers  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  this.  The  reafon  is,  that  ruminating 
animals  have  many  and  ftrong  digeftive  organs;  all 
their  food  is  fully  prepared;  and  almoft  wholly  con- 
verted into  a nutritious  fluid,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  blood.  But  the  flomach  of  a horfe  is  not  fit 
for  this ; fo  that  he  requires  a much  greater  pro- 
portion of  food,  in  order  to  extract  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  nourifhment. 

The  guts  of  Iheep  are  of  confiderable  length  in 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body.  It  is  a general 
remark  that  the  length  and  capacity  of  the  guts  are 
different  in  different  animals  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  food.  All  animals  which  live  on  vegetable 
food,  have  not  only  their  fmall  guts  confiderably 
longer,  but  alfo  their  great  guts  more  capacious  than 
fuch  creatures  as  feed  on  other  animals.  The  rea- 
ion  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  as  animal  food  is  not 
only  much  more  eafily  reduced  into  the  nutritious 
fluid  called  chyle,  but  more  prone  to  putrefaction,  a 
long  retention  of  it  might  be  followed  by  the  worfl 
effects ; therefore,  fuch  creatures  as  fubfifl  on  animal 
food,  require  fhorter  and  lefs  capacious  inteflinal 
canals  than  thofe  which  live  on  vegetables;  which 
being  lefs  capable  of  being  diffolved  and  converted 
into  an  animal  nature;  there  is  a neceffity  for  animals 
which  feed  on  them  being  provided  with  a long  and 
capacious  canal,  in  order  that  the  food  may  be  con- 
fidcrably  retarded  in  its  paffage,  and  be  more  com- 
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pletely  changed.  The  digeftion  of  the  fheep,  like 
that  of  the  cow,  and  fome  other  animals,  is  accom- 
panied by  a particular  kind  of  action  or  procefs, 
called  rumination;  the  intention  of  which  feeins  to 
be,  that  the  food  may  be  fufEciently  comminuted,  and 
thus  be  more  extenfively  acted  upon  by  the  fto- 
niach.  It  is  not  obferved  that  a lamb  or  calf  ru- 
minates while  it  feeds  on  milk  alone;  but  the  ope- 
ration takes  place  as  they  begin  to  eat  folid  food. 
As  long  as  the  young  animals  feed  on  milk,  the 
food  defcends  immediately,  along  the  gutter  already 
mentioned,  into  the  fourth  ftomach,  without  flop- 
ping in  any  of  the  firfl  three.  The  rumination 
does  not  take  place  till  after  the  animal  has  eaten  a 
Confiderable  quantity;  after  which  it  lies  down,  if 
it  can  do  fo  conveniently,  and  then  begins  to  chew 
the  (fud;  though  the  operation  will  alfo  take  place 
in  a Handing  poflure.  In  the  action,  a ball  is  obferved 
to  rife  from  the  flomach  with  great  velocity ; this 
is  chewed  very  accurately,  and  is  then  fwallowed; 
another  ball  is  forced  up  and  chewed;  and  fo  on, 
till  the  whole  of  the  food  which  the  animal  has 
eaten,  has  undergone  the  operation.  By  means  of 
rumination,  the  animal  extracts  a much  larger  pro- 
portion  of  nourifhment  from  the  food,  than  thofe  ani- 
mals which  do  not  ruminate;  and  hence  fheep  and 
cows  are  contented  with  much  worfe  fare,  and  lefs 
of  it,  than  the  horfe. 

After  the  prepared  food  leaves  the  flomach,  it 
meets  with  the  bile,  which  is  prepared  fecreted 
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by  the  liver.  In  a hollow  of  the  liver  is  placed  the. 
gall  bladder.  Thefe,  with  the  pancreas,  or  fweet- 
bread,  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  the  fpleen,  are  organs  all  fubfervi- 
ent  to  the  procefs  of  digeftion.  As  the  food  con- 
verted into  chyle,  pafles  along  the  guts,  it  is  abforb- 
ed  by  veffels  opening  into  them  for  that  purpofe, 
and  carried  by  them  into  the  blood.  The  guts 
have  a conftant  motion,  and  a mufcular  power,  by 
which  the  food  is  carried  through  all  their  windings; 
and  they  are  kept  from  entangling  by  the  membrane 
called  the  mefentery,  or  w^eb.  After  having  been 
deprived  of  all  its  nutritious  parts,  the  food  becomes 
reduced  into  what  is  called  fences,  or  excrement, 
which  is  expelled  by  an  exertion,  occalioned  by  a na- 
tural feeling  excited  by  the  matter  having  beenbrought 
to  a ftate  rendering  it  dangerous  to  be  retained. 


Contents  of  the  Chest,  or  Thorax. 

\ 

The  cavity  of  the  cheft,  or  thorax,  as  it  is  called 
by  anatomifts,  is  feparated  from  the  abdomen  by  a 
ftrong  mufcle,  called  the  diaphragm,  which  is  fpread 
' acrofs  the  infide  of  the  body.  The  cheft  contains  ^ 
the  heart  and  large  blood  veffels,  and  the  lungs. 

The  ftructure  of  the  heart  in  quadrupeds  much  re- 
fembles  that  in  man.  It  is  inclofed  in  a firm  bag,  or 
capfule,  called  the  pericardium,  from  its  furround- 
ing the  heart.  The  fhape  of  the  heart  is  conical. 
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and  IS  placed  in  a line  with  the  bread  bone,  or  fter- 
num.  It  is  hollow  within,  and  is  divided  into  four 
diftinct  cavities,  which  either  communicate  with  one 
another,  or  which  have  openings  leading  from  them 
into  the  blood-veffels.  Two  of  thefe  cavities,  cal- 
led the  right  and  left  auricles^  are  fituated  at  the 
bafe  of  the  heart,  and  receive  the  blood  from  the 
veins,  and  propel  it  into  the  ventricles.  The  other 
two,  called  the  right  and  left  ^ventricles,  receive 
the  blood  from  the  auricles,  and  then  propel 
it  into  the  arteries.  (Plate  2d.  fig.  2d.)  The  veins 
collect  the  blood  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  before  they  arrive  at  the  heart,  they  are 
formed  into  two  large  trunks,  (plate  2d.  fig.  2d.  a a) 
and  there  terminate  in  the  right  auricle.  From 
the  right  auricle  the  blood  is  thrown  into  the  right 
ventricle,  and  the  right  ventricle  propels  it  through 
an  artery  called  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  conveys 
it  into  the  lungs.  Through  the  lungs  it  is  circu- 
lated, and  undergoes  thofe  important  changes  pro- 
duced by  breathing. 

Thus  changed  in  its  qualities,  it  is  returned  by 
veins,  called  the  pulmonary  veins,  into  the  left  au- 
ricle, (f)  and  from  that  into  the  left  ventricle,  (g) 
by  which  it  is  forced  into  the  great  artery  called  the 
aorta,  which,  by  means  of  branches,  diftributes  the 
blood  over  the  whole  body.  This  is  what  is  called 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  rapidity  with  which 
‘it  goes  on  varies  much  in  diflferent  animals,  and  in  dif- 
ferent ftates  of  health  of  the  fame  animal. 
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There  are  therefore  two  fets  of  blood  velTels 
to  be  found  in  quadrupeds,  the  fame  as  in  man, 
the  arteries  and  veins.  The  veins  are  formed  at 
the  termination  of  the  arteries,  and  convey  the 
blood,  after  it  has  been  diftributed  over  the  body, 
back  to  the  heart.  The  arteries  are  diflinguifhed  from 
the  veins  by  their  pulfation;  for  the  impulfe  of  the 
motion  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  communi- 
cated to  the  large  trunks  of  the  arteries.  But  the 
motion  of  the  blood  is  gradually  retarded,  as  it  paf- 
fes  towards  the  extremeties  of  the  arteries;  and  be- 
fore it  enters  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  veins, 
the  pulfe  is  altogether  dellroyed ; in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  water  thrown  on  a piece  of  fponge,  in  an  in- 
terrupted, ftarting  dream,  flows  through  it  in  an 
equally  continued  courfe. 

The  principal  trunks  of  the  arteries  are  contain- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  body,  where  they  are  lead 
expofed  to  danger,  and  derive  fupport  and  defence 
from  the  bones  along  which  ^ they  pafs.  The  larg- 
eft  go  to  the  different  vifcera  within  the  great  cavi- 
ties; the  next  in  fize  to  the  mufcles  and  fkin;  and 
the  fmallefl:  to  the  bones.  Another  Angular  provifion 
for  the  fafety  of  the  principal  arteries  is,  that  they  al- 
ways pafs  along  a joint  on  the  fide  towards  which  it 
bends.  Were  they  ^n  the  oppofite  fide,  they  would 
be  in  continual  danger  of  being  ruptured  by  the 
bending  of  the  joints.  In  a few  places  the  arteries 
become  fo  extremely  niinute  as  altogether  to  ex- 
clude the  red  blood,  carrying  only  a.colourlefs  fluid. 
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In  a dead  animal,  the  arteries  arc  diftinguifhed 
from  the  veins  by  their  whitenefs,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
their  coats;  thofe  of  the  veins  being  much  thinner, 
and  of  a blueifti  colour. 


The  Lungs. 

With  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  function 
of  refpiration  is  immediately  and  neceffarlly  con- 
nected, This  function  confifts  in  an  animal  in- 
haling the  air  of  the  atmofphere,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain organs,  and  then  expelling  it.  The  organs 
deftined  for  this  office  are  called  the  lungs,  or  lights. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  a veffel,  called  the 
pulmonary  artery,  arifes  from  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  diftributes  its  blood  through  the 
lungs.  By  the  obftruction  of  the  blood  in  the 
organs  of  refpiration,  the  animal  is  forced  to  dilate 
them  for  the  admiffion  of  air,  and  immediately  after 
to  expel  it  by  contracting  them.  For  this  purpofe 
the  thorax  is  furniffied  with  mufcles,  by  the  motion 
of  which  that  cavity  and  the  lungs  are  alternately 
dilated  and  contracted. 

The  blood  by  paffing  thus  through  the  lungs, 
undergoes  changes  indifputably  neceflary  to  life ; all 
animals  dying  in  places  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded. Being  thus  changed,  the  blood  is  carried  by 
the  pulmonary  veins  back  to  the  heart,  and,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  is  from  thence  citculated  over  the 
whgle  body  by  a large  veflel  called  the  aorta. 
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The  blood,  when  it  palTes  through  the  arteries,  is 
of  a florid  red  colour ; but  when  it  returns  by  the 
veins  it  is  of  a dark  colour.  It  has  this  appear- 
ance when  it  is  conveyed  into  the  lungs,  from  whence 
it  iflues  with  its  colour  revived.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  receives  fomething  from  the  air  in  the 
lungs.  When  air  expired  from  the  lungs  is  exa- 
mined, it  is  found  to  have  loft  that  portion  which 
confifts  of  the  gas,  or  air,  called  oxygen,  which,  from 
its  abforption  by  the  blood,  has  been  called  vital  air. 
No  animal  can  live  in  air  deprived  of  oxygen  or  vi- 
.tal  air;  and  from  this,  the  danger  in  keeping  ani- 
mals crowded  in  clofe  buildings  arifes. 

The  lungs  occupy  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  cheft;  and  they  are  divided  into  dif- 
ferent portions  called  lobes.  They  are  foft,  fpongy 
mafles,  compofed  chiefly  of  an  infinitenumber  of  cells 
fcarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which  all 
freely  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
windpipe,  or  trachea.  Into  thefe  cells  the  air  pafles 
during  infpiration. 


The  Brain  and  Nerves.* 

The  brain  is  a foft  pulpy  fubftance.  Befides  the 
covering  of  Ikin  and  bones,  it  has  particular  mem- 
branes furrounding  it,  called  Dura  Mater,  Tiqiica 
Arachnoidea,  and  Pia  Mater.  It  is  proportionably 

* See  plate  3d  aod  cxplaa^tioni 
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fmaller  in  all  quadrupeds  than  in  man.  It  is  divided 
into  two  portions;  the  outermoft  being  very  foft, 
and  of  a reddifh,  grey  Colour,  and  is  called  the  bark, 
or  cortex;  the  other  is  called  medulla,  which  is 
white,  and  of  a firmer  confiftence. 

The  brain  is  fupplied  with  the  fined;  branches  of 
numerous  blood  teffels,  which  penetrate  through  the 
membranes.- 

The  delicate  ftriicture  of  the  brain  can  hardly  be 
defcribed  without  actual  infpection.  There  are  a 
variety  of  parts  to  be  obferved  in  it,  to  which  ana- 
torhifts  have  given  names;  and  to  which  fome  alfo 
have  attempted  to  afcribe  particular  functions. 
Thefe  inveftigations,  however,  are,  we  fear,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  underftanding.  There  are 
certain  cavities  in  the  brain  which  particularly  de- 
ferve  notice.  They  are  called  ventricles,  and  are 
four  in  number.  They  are  very  irregularly  fhaped 
cavities,  fituated  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
brain;  and  their  furfaces  are. kept  conftantly  moif- 
tened  with  a fluid  which  fometimes  collects  in  too 
great  quantities,  and  forms  one  fpecies  of  the  difeafe 
called  Jiurdy. 

The  nerves  rife  out  of  the  brain.  They  have  the 
appeai'ance  of  white  cords,  and,  like  the  blood  veflels, 
are  diftributed  over  every  part  of  the  body.  They 
form  the  mediumof  communication  between  the  mind 
arid  tlie  external  world.  The  nerves  are  alfo  the 
organs  of  motion,  and  from  them  comes  the  power 
of  mufcular  action.  When  a nerve  is  ftimulated. 
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the  mufcle  in  which  it  terminates  is  convulfed;  when 
it  is  comprefled  or  divided)  the  mufcle  to  which  it 
went)  lofes  all  power)  or  is  palfied*  The  action  of 
fome  of  the  mufcles  depends  on  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal) and  is  called  voluntary  action;  others  are  actu- 
ated by  an  internal  power)  and  the  action  is  then 
termed  involuntary.  On  the  firf):  depends  the  mo- 
tion of  particular  parts  of  the  body)  and  the  loco- 
motive faculty;  on  the  fecond  depends  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood)  the  function  of  refpiratioU)  digef- 
tioU)  the  motions  of  the  inteftineS)  and  other  actions 
necelfary  to  life.  . . 


’u'" 

The  Teeth. 

The  age  of  a flieep  may  be  known  by  examining 
the  teeth  on  the  forepart  of  the  under  jaw.  They 
are  eight  in  number)  and  appear  during  the  fir  ft 
year,  and  are  all  fmall  in  fize,  and  pointed  (plate 
2d.  fig.  3d.)  In  the  fecond  year,  the  two  middle 
ones  fall  out,  and  their  place  is  fupplied  by  two  new 
teeth,  which  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  being 
of  a larger  fize.  (fig*  4.)  In  the  third  year,  two 
other  pointed  teeth,  one  from  each  fide,  are  re- 
placed by  two  lar^  ones,  in  fuch  a manner  that 
there  are  four  large  teeth  in  the  middle,  and  two 
pointed  ones  on  each  fide.  (fig.  5:)  In  the  fourth 
year,  the  large  teeth  are  fix  in  number,  and  only 
two  pointed  ones  remain,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
range,  (fig.  6,) 


In  the  fifth  year  the  remaining  pointed  teeth  fall 
out,  and  are  replaced,  fo  that  the  whole  fet  are  large, 
(fig.  7.)  In  the  fixth  year,  the  whole  front  teeth 
begin  to  be  worn  by  being  conftantly  rubbed,  one 
againft  another.  In  the  feventh  and  eighth  years, 
and  fometimes  fooner,  fome  of  the  front  teeth  fall 
out  or  are  broken,  as  in  fig.  8. 


PART  II. 


Of  WoundSj  &c. 


Wounds  of  the  flefliy  parts  not  being  in  general 
very  difficult  to  cure,  it  may  be  proper,  although 
flieep  are  never  much  in  the  way  of  fuch  injuries, 
to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  fiiepherd  to  faverthe 
life  of  a valuable  animal,  when  any  accident  hap- 

The  treatment  of  wounds  in  brutes  diflfers  but 
very  little  from  the  manner  of  healing  them  in  the 
human  body.  The  operations  of  nature  are  the 
fame  in  both ; and  from  thefe  are  derived  the  princi- 
ples which  direct  the  management  of  wounds.  The 
cruelties  which  are  - practifed  by  ignorant  and  un- 
Ikilful  perfons,  in  applying  their  noftrums,  and 
knives,  and  pincers,  and  cords,  and  burning  irons,. 

\ * The  obfervations  which  follow  will  apply  to  other  arumaU  at  well 

(beep,  and  on  account  may  be  the  more  ufefwl. 
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to  poor  dumb  creatures,  call  loudly  for  the  inter- 
vention of  common  fenfe  and  humanity. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  all  the  minutiae 
of  poflible  cafes  of  wounds,  and  to  preferibe  a mode 
of  treatment  for  each.  This  would  require  a very 
laige  volume,  and  a feries  of  difcuflions,  which 
would  only  tend  to  perplex  and  difguft  thofe  for 
whom  this  work  is  chiefly  intended,  without  being 
of  any  material  ufe.  All  that  is  propofed  is  to  di- 
rect the  fhepherd  how  to  act  in  ordinary  cafes,  in 
which  a reafonable  hope  of  fuccefs  may  be  en- 
tertained. 

When  the  flefliy  part  of  a mufcle  is  cut  in  the 
direction  of  its  fibres,  there  is  hardly  any  retraction 
of  the  divided  parts.  But  when  a mufcle  is  cut 
acrofs,  there  is  a great  retraction,  and  the  wound, 
according  to  the  vulgar  expreffion,  gapes.  Thus 
a very  deep  and  fevere  wound  may,  externally,  ap- 
pear to  be  trifling,  and  one  of  lefs  confequence 
may  be  thought  alarming,  when  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended. 

An  effufion  of  blood  follows  the  infliction  of  a 
wound,  in  a large,  or  fmall  quantity,  according  to 
the  fize  and  number  of  arteries  and  veins  which 
may  have  been  injured.  When  the  blood  veflfels 
are  not  confiderable,  and  are.  completely  divided, 
they  retract  amongfl:  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  the 
blood  foon  ceafes  to  flow  from  them.  When  the 
blood  has  flopped,  another  fluid  oozes  out,  and  this 
and  coagulated  blood,  are  the  applications  which 


nature  makes  for  the  cure,  and  which,  in  trifling 
w^ounds,  generally  prove  effectual.  But  in  exten- 
five  and  fevere  wounds,  another  procefs  goes  on, 
if  not  prevented.  A few  hours  after  the  infliction 
.of  the  wound,  the  parts  become  red,  fwelled,  and 
hot;  and  fymptoms  of  fever  are  perceived.  All 
the  fymptoms  increafe  rapidly  ; and  if  the  inflam- 
mation goes  beyond  the  degree  neceflfary  for  fup- 
puration,  mortification  ends  the  pain.  But  if  fup- 
puration  comes  on,  all  the  bad  fymptoms  abate. 

The  cure  of  wounds  is  effected  by  adheffon,  or 
by  fuppuration.  When  the  fides  of  a wound,  re- 
cently inflicted,  are  brought  into  accurate  contact, 
and  kept  together,  they  adhere  very  foon,  and  the 
wound  heals  with  little  or  no  trouble.  But  when 
a wound  has  been  neglected,  and  in  cafes  of  lace- 
ration and  contufion,  this  method  of  cure  cannot 
be  accomplifhed,  fuppuration  muff;  then  be  trufted 
to,  and  it  muff  be  brought  on  by  every  poflible 
means.  During  the  procefs  of  fuppuration  the  caufes 
of  inflammation  are  removed,  and  a fupply  of  new 
fiefh  is  produced  wherever  a vacancy  has  been  made. 
This  new  flefh  fometimes  grows  in  fuch  abundance 
as  to  render  the  removal  of  part  of  it  neceflfary.  It 
is  in  this  cafe  called  fungous,  or  proud  flefh. 


Simple  Incised  Wounds 

Are  thofe  made  by  fharp  cutting  inftruments,  and 
are  ufually  attended,  when  conffderable,  by  an  ef- 
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fufion  of  blood.  If  the  effufion  of  blood  be  great, 
and  if  from  its  florid  colour  and  flarting,  it  appears 
to  proceed  from  an  artery,  it  mufl  be  quickly  flop- 
ped. If  there  are  no  means  of  applying  preflure 
in  tne  courfe  of  the  wounded  artery,  between  the 
wound  and  the  heart,  the  fore  finger  ought  to  be 
infroduced  into  the  wound,  and  when  the  jet  of 
blood  is  felt,  it  may  thus  be  flopped  until  the  wound 
be  made^  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  artery  being 
tiea.  An  inflrument  called  a tenaculum^  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a fliarp  pointed  hook,,  is  the 
mofl  convenient  for  fecuring  an  artery.  A double 
thread  being  waxed,  and  an  open  knot  made  upon 
it,  it  is  put  over  the  inflrument.  The  artery  is  then 
laid  hold  of  by  the  point  of  the  tenaculum,  and 
drawn  out  a little,  the  knot  is  flipped  over  it,  and 
firmly  drawn,  and  the  ends  of  the  thread  are  al- 
lowed to  hang  out  of  the  wound.  Every  bleeding' 
veffel  may  be  fecured  in  the  fame  manner;  and  this 
mode  of  flopping  the  eflufion  of  blood  is  always  to^ 
be  preferred,  as  a cure  is  thus  much  more  quickly 
and  fafely  carried  on  than  when  fponge,  or  puff- 
ball, or  rags,  are  fluffed  into  a wound ; or  when 
any  aflringents  are  applied.  Such  things  prevent 
the  cure  being  effected  by  adhefion. 

When  the  bleeding  is  fo  very  profufe  as  to  ren- 
. der  immediate  applications  ineffedual,  it  may  be  \ 
buffered  to  proceed  till  the  animal  dies;  or  fome'  ' 
more  fpeedy  termination  may  be  put  to  its  exiflence.  ^ 
Bleeding  i$  always  moll  plentiful  when  the  veffels^ 
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have  been  only  partially  cut.  If  a fmall  veffel  thus 
partially  divided  be  difcovered,  the  flow  of  blood 
may  often  be  flopped  by  the  veflel  being  cut  quite 
through.  When  the  bleeding  is  inconfiderable,  it 
will  foon  ceafe< 

Should  the  fituation  of  a wounded  blood  veflTel 
be  fuch  as  to  render  the  application  of  a ligature' 
impraclicable,  the  bleeding  may,  in  many  cafes,  be 
flopt  by  prefTure  on  the  orifice  from  which  the  blood 
iflTues.  The  prelTure  mull  be  confined  to  a very 
. fmall  fpace  ; and  the  befl  mode  of  applying  it  is  to 
place  a linen  comprefs,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
fquare,  on  the  orifice,  or  mouth  of  the  bleeding 
vefTeJ,  and  to  prefs  it  with  one  finger. 

Whenever  the  blood  has  been  flopt,  or  when  it 
ceafes  of  itfelf  to  flow,  the  firfl  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
examine  the  wound,  and  to  remove  ail  extraneous  fub- 
flances  that  may  have  lodged  in  it.  If  thefe  cannot  be 
got  out  eafily,  fuppuration  mufl  be  trufled  to  for 
bringing  them  away.  The  fides  of  the  wound  mufl  be 
bi ought  together  as  clofe  as  poflible.  If  this  cannot 
be  done  by  bandages  and  flicking  plaifters,  recourfe 
mufl  be  had  to  the  needle.  The  one  ufed  on"  this 
occafion  mufl  be  crooked,  and  flat.  A double  waxed 
thread  being  put  through  the  eye,  the  point  of  the 
needle  is  to  be  introduced  at  fome  diflance  from  one 
edge  of  the  wound,  and  pufhed  as  near  to  the  bot- 
tom  as  poflible,  and  then  brought  out  at  the  other 
fide.  1 he  needle  being  now  taken  from  the  thread, 
the  fides  of  the  wound  are  to  be  preffed  together. 
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and  the  thread  tied  fo  as  to  retain  them.  The  num- 
ber of  flitches  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the 
fize,  and  fhape  of  the  wound.  One  is  commonly 
ufed  for  every  inch  in  length,  but  more  mufl  be 
made  if  the  edges  of  the  wound  do  not  appear  to  be' 
in  perfect  contact.  If  adhefive  plaifler  can  be  put 
on,  ftraps  of  it  fhould  be  employed  to  fupport  the 
flitches,  and  prevent  them  from  tearing  the  flefh. 
A piece  of  linen  fpread  with  emollient  ointment  is 
to  be  laid  over  the  w'^hole ; and  if  a bandage  can  be 
conveniently,  and  fecurely,  applied,  it  will  be  of 
very  great  ufe.  By  this  treatment,  a fimple  wound 
may  be  healed  by  the  firfl  intention.  If  there  be 
any  ligatures,  they  may  be  gently  pulled  after  three 
or  four  days,  when,  mofl  commonly,  they  will 
come  eafily  away.  At  the  fame  time,  if  the  w'^ound 
has  adhered,  fome  of  the  futures  may  be  removed, 
and  perhaps  all  of  them.  The  firfl  drefling  fhould 
not  be  changed  for  three  or  four  days ; and  the 
ftraps  of  plaifler  fhculd  be  renewed  every  day,  or 
every  fecond  day,  till  the  parts  are  firmly  united. 

In  managing  a wound,  fhepherds  fhould  be  care- 
ful in  examining  it ; and  if  by  inflammation  and  . 
fwelling,  the  dreflings  and  bandages  become  very 
tight,  (a  circumflance  which  frequently  happens,) 
they  fliould  be  immediately  removed,  and  a poultice 
applied  j or  the  parts  may  be  fomented.  Dange- 
rous fymptoms  often  occur  from  very  trifling 
wounds.  But  if  following  the  directions  already  . 
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given  be  not  attended  with  fuccefs,  it  is  but  a chance 
that  any  other  treatment  will  be  effectual.  * 


Punctured  Wounds. 

In  thefe  the  orifice  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  wound.  Of  this  kind  are  wounds 
made  by  any  pointed  inftrument,  fplinters  of  wood, 
thorns,  the  teeth  of  animals,'  &c.  They  are  much 
more  dangerous  than  fimple  incifed  wounds  ; and 
this  is  owing  to  their  always  exciting  a much  greater 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  Tides  to  adhere  uniformly.  When  the 
orifice  heals  before  the  parts  below,  very  trouble- 
fome  collections  of  matter  are  formed.  In  fuch 
cafes  poultices  are  ufeful.  Fomentations,  with  a 
decoction  of  camomile  flowers,  will  alfo  be  of  much 
fervice,  and  are  perhaps . preferable  to  poultices. 

• If  a more  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  wound# 
be  desired,  gratification  may  be  obtained  by  confulting  any  of  the  elemen- 
tary works  on  furgery. 

The  prejudices  of  fome  people  will  not  allow  them  to  believe  that  there 
is  even  the  moft  diftant  analogy  between  the  ftructure  of  inferior  animals 
and  that  of  the  human  frame.  There  are  fome  who  defpife  information, 
merely  becaufe  a method  of  cure,  adopted  for  fimilar  difeafes  in  the  human 
body,  is  propofed  for  the  diforders  of  brutes.  Some  fymptoms  of  this 
may  be  feen  in  page  189  of  Mr.  Hogg’s  Shepherd’s  Guide,  where  he  dif- 
believes  the  affertions  of  Mr.  Stevenfon,  a very  refpectable  furgeon,  be- 
caufe he  deferibes  what  Mr.  Hogg  never  faw  ; and  propofes  a method  of 
cure  not  confident  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd’s  notions  of  medicine.  I am 
aware  that  the  reference  to  books  on  furgery  for  further  information  on 
the  nature  and  cure  of  wounds,  will  appear  abfurd  in  the  eyes  of  fome 
people  who  difregard  all  knowledge,  but  what  they  can  gain  by  their 
own  experience  ; a method  of  acquhing  it,  the  moft  dilatory  and  expen- 
fivc  which  can  be  followed. 
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The  method  of  applying  them  is,  to  dip  a piece 
of  flannel  into  the  decoction  when  very  hot,  then 
to  wring  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  parts  ; dipping  the 
flannel  again,  when  the  heat  has  gone  off. 


Lacerated  and  Contused  Wounds, 

Under  this  head  may  alfo  be  included  the  bites 
of  dogs,  &c.  In  fuch  wounds  the  parts  are  torn 
asunder,  or  bruifed  fo  as  to  have  their  continuity 
deflroyed. 

Although  in  thefe  cafes,  there  is  lefs  appearance 
of  danger  than  in  any  already  deferibed,  yet,  in 
reality  there  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded.  From 
lacerated  and  contufed  wounds,  there  is  not  ufually 
any  confiderable  flow  of  blood,  and  fometimes  there 
is  no  effuflon  whatever;  a circumftance  by  which 
the  danger  of  wounds  is  too  often  ignorantly  efti- 
mated.  The  parts  on  which  the  injury  has  been 
inflicted,  having  had  their  texture  completely  def- 
troyed,  fometimes  mortify  and  fall  off;  or  are  re- 
duced into  matter  and  floughs,  and  thus  a cure  is 
obtained  by  fuppuration.  But  inflammation  often 
comes  on  fo  feverely  as  to  caufe  a rapid  mortifi- 
cation of  the  furrounding  parts.  When  mortifi- 
cation begins  in  the  human  body,  its  progrefs  may, 
in  many  inftances,  be  arrefted.  But  in  the  cafe  of 
an  inferior  animal,  it  is,  perhaps,  impracticable  to 
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employ  the  fame  means  for  flopping  it.  Here^ 
therefore,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  point  out  the  means 
of  bringing  the  wounded  parts  to  fuch  a degree  of 
inflammation  as  wiU  caufe  fuppuration,. 

When  the  wound  has  been  cleaned,  and  freed 
from  all  extraneous  fubflances,  fuch  parts  as  are 
almofl  completely  torn,  or  fqueezed  off,  fhould  be 
removed.  A large  warm  oiled  poultice  is  then  to 
be  folded  in  a bag  made  of  thin  linen,  or  muflin, 
and  laid  gently  on  the  wound  and  neighbouring 
parts,  and  fhould  be  changed  twice  a day.  Unlefs 
the  injury  be  exceedingly  fevere,  this  treatment 
will,  moft  probably,  bring  on  fuppuration,  and  the 
mortified  parts  will  feparate.  When  this  has  hap- 
pened, and  when  the  inflammation  has  abated,  the 
wound  may  be  dreffed  once  a day  with  a plaifler  of 
hog’s  lard.  The  wounded  animal  fhould  be  allowed 
to  move  about  as  little  as  pofTible,  and  food  fhould 
be  fparingly  given  to  it. 


Wounds  of  the  Joints 

Are  very  difficult  to  manage.  The  cure  may  be 
attempted  by  keeping  the  air  from  the  wound,  and 
bringing  the  fides  into  contact  by  means  of  flicking 
plaifler.  If  a great  degree  of  inflammation  appear, 
poultices  fhould  be  employed.  An  extenfive  wound 
in  a joint  may  be  confidered  as  incurable. 
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Poisoned  Wounds. 

Not  unfreqiiently  fheep  are  bitten  by  fnakes.  As 
the  wound  inflicted  by  thefe  reptiles  is  very  fmall, 
the  injury  is  never  perceived  till  the  poifon  has  en- 
tered into  the  fyftem.  Sheep  are  often  obferved  to  be- 
come ficldy  and  to  fwell.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  often 
attributed  to  braxy  and  fot,  when,  in  reality,  an  adder 
or  viper  has  occafioned  the  mifchief.  When  it  is  fuf- 
pefted  that  a fheep  has  been  bitten  by  a fnake,  dofes  of 
oil  Ihould  be  given,  or,  if  at  hand,  fmall,  but  frequent 
dofes  of  volatile  falts  mixed  with  water. 

One  of  the  French  journals  of  1802,  contains 
the  following  article,  ‘^Snakes  have  encreafed  this 
year  fo  much  in  number  on  the  large  commons, 
that  the  proprietors  have  fufliained  great  lofs  by 
them.  Thefe  reptiles,  particularly  in  the  fpring, 
fuck  the  milk  of  the  fheep,  and  when  the  wound 
they  inflidt  is  deep,  the  two  teats  dry  up,  fo  that  the 
fheep  which  continue  to  be  fruitful,  can  no  longer 
fiickle  their  young;  but  when  the  wound  is  flight, 
the  wounded  teat  only  dries  up.  In  fevcral  of  the 
commons  in  the  department  of  Landes,  there  are 
flocks  the  fheep  of  which  have  been  fucked  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one.” 


Sprains. 

The  ufual  treatment  of  fprains  is  to  keep  the 
part  conftantly  moifl  with  goulard  water. 
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Sprains  in  the  feet  of  horfes,  have  been  relieved 
by  placing  the  limb  in  a pail  of  hot  water  now  and 
then.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  treatment  may 
be  fuccefsfully  practifed,  when  a fimilar  accident 
happens  to  llieep*. 


Fractures. 

The  mending  of  a broken  bone,  though  fome- 
what  tedious,  is  by  no  means  difficult,  when  the 
ikin  covering  the  fracture  has  not  been  torn.  Let 
the  limb  be  firetched,  and  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone  placed  very  accurately  in  contact  with  each 
other.  A piece  of  fliff  leather,  of  pafteboard,  or  of 
thin  wood,  wrapt  in  a foft  rag,  is  then  to  be  laid 
along  the  limb,  fo  that  it  may  extend  an  inch  or 
two  beyond  the  contiguous  joint.  Whichever  of 
thefe  fubftances  be  employed,  it  Ihould  be  carefully 
fecured  in  its  htuation  by  a bandage  of  linen,  or 
flannel,  an  inch  and  a half  broad,  and  two  yards 
long,  or  more  if  necefiary.  After  having  been 
firmly  rolled  up,  it  ffiould  be  pafled  fpirally  round 
the  leg,  beginning  at  the  foot,  and  carrying  it  up  to 
above  the  end  of  the  fplint.f  The  fplint  ffiould  be 
worn  during  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  and  the  ban- 
dage ffiould  be  continued  till  the  leg  has  acquired 
its  former  flrength.  When  any  confiderable  fwel- 

• I have  tried  this  on  the  human  foot  with  fucccfs. 

t The  term  fplint  is  applied  to  pieces  of  wood  joined  together  with  Ica- 
Ukt,  or  any  thing  applied  to  keep  broken  bones  in  their  places. 
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ling  appears,  the  bandage  fhould  be  carefully  flack- 
ened,  and  tightened  again  when  the  fwelling.abates. 
When  a bone  is  broken  in  more  than  one  place,  all 
the  pieces  fliould  be  placed  in  their  natural  fituation, 
and  fecured,  and  healed  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a fracture  is  rude,  and 
that  part  of  the  bone  is  protruded  through  the  fkin.  • 
In  fuch  a cafe,  a wound  mull  be  made  of  fufficient 
length  to  allow  the  bone  to  be  replaced,  or  a por- 
tion of  the  fractured  extremities  cut  away  with  a faw. 
The  bandage  and  fplint  are  then  to  be  applied  as 
already  directed,  and  the  wound  mull  be  drelTed, 
as  often  as  lhall  appear  necelfary  from  the  quantity 
of  the  difcharge,  with  hog’s  lard,  or  fimple  cerate. 

When  a bone  has  been  crufhed,  amputation  is 
the  only  refource,  which  can,  with  confidence,  be 
pronounced  fafe;  but  this  is  an  operation  which 
probably  will  not  be  attempted.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a very  fair  chance  of  fuccefs  in  laying  the 
limb  open,  and  removing  the  whole  of  the  injured 
part  of  the  bone.  Although  the  ends  of  a divided 
bone  be  at  a confiderable  diftance,  new  bone  will 
fill  up  the  fpace,  provided  the  limb  be  kept  per- 
fectly Heady. 


Operation  of  Bleeding. 

This  operation  is  moft  conveniently  performed 
on  a large  vein,  whofe  branches  are  fpread  over  the 
face  of  the  Iheep.  The  vein  may  be  felt  diftinctly 


coming  from  the  neck,  and  pafling  over  the  edge 
of  the  lower  jaW  to  the  cheek,*  about  two  inches 
from  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  jaw,  or  oppofite  to 
the  third  of  the  grinding  teeth.  When  the  oper- 
ation is  to  be  performed,  the  fheep  is  to  be  held 
between  the  limbs  of  the  operator,  and  the  croup 
placed  againft  a wall  to  prevent  the  animal  from  re- 
coiling; the  left  hand  is  to  be  placed  under  the  head, 
and  the  under  jaw  grafped  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
the  fingers  come  upon  the  right  fide  of  the  jaw,  fo 
as  to  prefs  upon  the  vein,  a little  below  where  it  is 
intended  to  be  opened.  By  thus  preffing  on  the 
vein,  the  flow  of  blood  is  prevented  beyond  the 
place  where  the  prelTure  is  applied;  and  the  blood, 
confequently,  can  find  no  other  courfe  but  through 
the  artificial  opening  about  to  be  made.  The  ope- 
rator with  the  lancet  or  knife, f opens  the  vein  by 
making  an  incifion  obliquely  acrofs  it  at  the  place 
where  the  trunk  is  largeft,  and  where  it  is  moft  dif- 
tlnctly  felt  through  the  fl^in.  The  oblique  direc- 
tion of  the  cut,  is  found  to  anfwer  better  than  ei- 
ther one  made  directly  along  the  courfe  of  the  vein, 
or  one  acrofs  it.  While  introducing  the  inflru- 
ment,  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  keep  the  vein 
from  rolling  under  the  fkin,  and  efcaping  from  the 
point;  this  is  befl:  accomplifhed  by  making  the  inci- 

* Although  the  vein  be  defcrlbed  as  coming  from  the  neck,  for  the  fake 
of  diftiniflnefs,  the  courfe  of  the  blood  is  from  the  branches  to  the  trunk. 

t 't'he  lancet  is  the  bed  inftrument.  In  the  plate,  a cafe  is  reprefented 
having  a knife,  or  fcalpcl,  at  one  hand,  and  a lancet  at  the  other.  Such 
mftruments  are  made  by  Mr.  Moyes,  cutler,  College-ftrcet,  Edinburgh . 
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fion  clofe  to  the  point  of  the  finger  which  prefTes  npon 
the  vein.  In  difeafes  of  the  head  requiring  bleeding, 
and  in  particular  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  it  is  most 
advifable  to  open  the  vein  of  the  cheek  ; but  in  dif- 
eafes of  other  parts,  blood  may  alfo  be  procured  from 
a large  vein  that  runs  along  the  fore  leg.  This  vein 
palfes  from  the  foot  along  the  back  part  of  the  leg 
Xo  the  ham,  and  then  goes  obliquely  over  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  limb.  It  is  neared  the  furface  and 
fufficiently  large  a little  above  the  knee,  and  may, 
at  this  place,  be  eafily  opened.  The  operation  may 
be  bed  performed  by  fecuring  the  other  three  feet 
of  the  animal;  and  the  operator,  by  grafping  the 
limb  abovb  the  place  where  the  vein  is  to  be  opened, 
caufes  it  to  fwell,  and  after  it  is  didinctly  felt, 
makes  an  incifion  in  the  manner  recommended 
when  the  vein  of  the  cheek  is  to  be  opened.  (See 
plate  3d  and  explanation.) 


Operation  of  Castration. 

When  the  delicacy  of  the  organs  of  generation 
is  confidered,  it  is  a matter  of  adonifhment  that 
iambs  fo  feldom  differ,  from  being  cut  in  the  rude 
manner  in  which  the  operation  is  ufually  performed. 
Oreat  Ioffes  are,  however,  fometimes  experienced. 
It  often  happens  that  fome  hundreds  of  lambs  die 
on  one  farm,  while  none  die  on  another  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood This  may  frequently  be  accounted  for, 
by  fome  flight  difference  in  the  manner  of  perform- 


ing  the  operation  adopted  by  different  fliepherds,  or, 
by  fome  accidental  overfight  in  the  management  of 
the  animals  who  have  undergone  it.  By  ufmg  a very 
few  precautions,  and  by 'paying  a little  attention  in 
performing  the  operation,  all  danger  may  be  avoided. 

The  younger  the  lambs  are  when  caftrated,  there 
is  the  lefs  rifk  of  lofing  any  of  them.  Perhaps  the 

bed  rule  is  to  cut  them  as  foon  as  the  tefticles  are 
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large  enor^gh  to  be  eafily  got  hold  of.  Some  fhep- 
herds  wait  till  the  youngefl  of  their  lambs  are  old 
enough,  and  then  there  are  many  fo  old,  that  the 
operation  upon  thefe  becomes  dangerous.  It  is  bed 
to  take  up  the  lambs  as  they  become  fit,  however  few 
they  may  be,  which  ^ai'e  ready  at  one  time  j and  in  this 
way  much  hurry  and  confufion  may  be  avoided.  To 
this  plan  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  will  give  a great 
deal  of  trouble  in  collecting  the  ewes  often,  and  may 
injure  fuch  as  are  heavy.  As  to  trouble,  fuch  an 
objection  is  not  worth  anfwering.  But  as  there  may 
be  fome  danger  in  driving  heavy  ewes  too  often,  that 
objection  can  only  be  partially  removed.  The  ewes 
ought  to  be  gathered  in  fmall  parcels,  and  taken 
to  the  neared  fold,  where  the  heavy  ones  may  be 
feparated,  and  the  red  taken  to  the  place  where  the 
Iambs  are  to  be  cut.  Two  collections  will  be  fuf- 
ficient ; and  if  attention  be  paid  to  remove  the 
tups  in  time,  to  prevent  any  late  lambs  being  drop- 
ped, the  fhepherd  will  know  exactly  when  he 
may  gather  the  ewes  for  the  lad  time.  When  the 
lambs  have  been  cut,  they  fliould  be  put  by  them- 
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felves  for  a little  while,  and  not  allowed  to  run  a- 
bout  in  fearch  of  their  dams.  After  a lamb  has 
been  caught,  it  Ihould  be  held  a little  till  its  agita- 
tion is  over.  It  is  then  to  be  lifted  and  held  at  a 
convenient  height  for  the  opemtor. 

Different  modes  of  operating  have  been  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Hogg  mentions  flitting  the  fcrotum ; 
and  it  is  flated  in  the  memoir  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Duncan  from  the  communications  to  the  Highland 
Society,  that  the  top  of  the  fcrotum,  (by  which  is 
to  be  underftood  its  inferior  part,)  fliould  never  be 
cut  away;  and  from  this  it  may  be  prefumed,  that 
this  practice,  which  has.  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to 
fucceed  well,  was  condemned  by  all  thofe  who  fent 
papers  to  the  fociety. 

In  one  mode  of  flitting,  the  fcrotum  is  divided 
about  half  way  through,  about  an  inch  above  its 
lowefl  point.  It  is  poffible  that  the  blood  will  unite 
the  divided  parts  before  inflammation  comes  on,  and 
thus  a bag  is  formed  for  matter  to  lodge  in ; and 
there  being  no  way  for  it  to  get  out,  it  will  certainly 
do  mifchief.  In  another  mode, -a  knife  is  thrufl  in, 
and  th^  fkin  flit  up.  But  in  every  cafe  there  is  a 
rifk  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  clofing  and  confining 
matter  which  may  be  formed.  It  is  very  probable 
that  collections  of  matter  in  the  fcrotum  are  the 
caufe  of  the  numerous  deaths  which  happen  on 
many  farms,  while  they  are  attributed  to  electricity 
in  the  air,  and  many  other  things,  which  fervants 
are  prompt  in  bringing  forward  as  excufes,  and 
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which  maflers  are  too  ready  to  believe.  The  method 
lb  pointedly  condemned  in  the  Tranfactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  does  not  appear  to  be  the  worft. 
By  taking  olf  a part  of  the  fcrotum,  the  tellicles  are 
eafily  ftarted,  and  Ihould  matter  form  during  the 
cure,  it  can  eafily  get  out.  It  has  been  practifed 
frequently  on  the  lambs  of  my  flock,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A part  of  the  fcrotum  being  cut 
off,  merely  fufficient  to  allow  the  ftones  to  pafs,  the 
operator  flarts  them  by  means  of  his  fore  fingers 
and  thumbs,  prefling  on  the  abdomen  with  his  other 
fingers.  Having  removed  the  fiones,  in  the  ufual 
manner,  with  his  teeth,  he  fpits  into  the  fcrotum, 
and  prelTes  the  fides  of  it  together,  drawing  it  gently 
forward  at  the  fame  time.  He  then  pulls  the  tail, 
and  cuts  about  half  of  it  off.  Spitting  into  the  fcrp- 
tum  may  be  ridiculed,  but  the  application  is  harm- 
lefs,  and  may  aflifl  in  retaining  the  fides  together 
till  the  lips  of  the  wound  adhere.  The  bleeding  of 
the  tail  undoubtedly  contributes  to  prevent  too  vio- 
lent an  inflammation,  and  for  that  reafon  the  dock- 
ing is  deferred  till  caflration  is  performed,  unlefs 
pinding  renders  the  previous  removal  of  part  of  the 
tail  neceflary.  Since  this  fimple  method  has  been 
employed,  there  has  not  happened  one  inflance  of 
a lamb  dying  in  confequence  of  the  operation. — 
After  all  the  lambs  have  been  cut,  and  allowed  to 
ffand  by  themfeves  for  a little  while,  the  ewes  are 
let  out,  and  as  foon  as  every  one  has  found  her 
lamb,  they  are  allowed  to  walk  away  to  their  paf- 
ture,  but  are  not  driven. 
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But  a neater  mode  of  performing  caftration  is 
that  which  follows.  The  animal  being  well  feciired, 
the  ferotum,  or  bag  containing  the  tefticles,  is  to 
be  grafped  by  the  left  hand  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
prefs  them  forward,  and  render  the  fldn  Iving  over 
them  quite  tenfe.  Two  incilions  are  then  to  be 
made  through  the  Ikin,  at  the  bottom  or  inferior 
par  t of  the  ferotum,  fulEciently  large  to  allow  each 
ftone  to  pafs  when  prelfed  out.  The  tefticles  rxre 
then  to  be  puftied  out  one  after  another,  and  ex- 
tracted in  the  ufual  way ; or,  which  is  a more  fur- 
gical,  and  a lefs  painful  method,  the  cords  may  be 
cut  thiough  about  half  an  inch  above  the  body  of  the 
tefticles.  By  cutting,  profufe  bleeding  might  be  ex- 
pected; and,  in  fuch  an  event,  the  velfels  would 
have  to  be  fecured  as  already  directed ; and  it 
would  become  neceflary  to  examine  the  lambs  from 
time  to  time,  and  catching  them  might  be  attended 
by  bad  effects  on  the  wounds.  But  from  recent  ex- 
periments made  on  full  grown  lambs,  and  rams  of 
four  and  five  years  old,*  no  bleeding  of  any  confe- 
quence  takes  place.  On  the  whole,  this  feems  to 
be  the  fafeft  and  leaft  cruel  method  of  operating. 


Operation  for  Sturdy,  or  Water  in 
THE  Head. 

Thedifeafe  called  fturdy,  might  have  been  arranged 
with  the  others  about  to  be  treated  of.  But  as  the  cure 


• I had  fix  old  rams  cut  in  the  month  of  November  lalt,  and  they  all 
recovered, 
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depends  on  a peculiar  operation,  I have  thought  it 
bdl  to  confider  it  in  this  part  of  the  treatife. 

The  caufe  of  one  fpecies  of  fturdy  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  collection  of  water  in  the 
ventricle  of  the  brain  is  deemed  an  incurable  dif- 
eafe,  and  probably  is  fo.  The  other,  and  moft 
common,  Ipecies  of  the  difeafe,  arifes  from  animal- 
culas,  called  hydatids.  In  this  cafe  the  water  is  con- 
tained in  eyfts,  or  bags,  unconnected  with  the  brain, 
on  which,  however,  if  not  prevented,  it  acts  fatally 
by  prelfure.  It  would  appear  too,  that  a long  con- 
tinuation of  the  prelfure  occaiions  part  of  the  brain 
to  be  completely  diforganifed,  and  converted  into  a 
fubftance,  the  examination  of  which  may  afford 
fome  inflructive  hints  to  anatomifts,  but  which  is 
foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

Very  foon  after  water  has  begun  to  collect,  either 
in  the  ventricles  or  eyfts,  the  animal  fubjected  to  the 
difeafe  ftiows  evident  and  deciftve  fymptoms.  It  fre- 
quently ftarts,  looks  giddy  and  confufed,  and  as  if 
at  a lofs  what  to  do.  It  retires  from  the  reft  of  the 
flock,  and  fometimes  exhibits  a very  affecting  fpec- 
tacle  of  mifery. 

Various  methods  of  relieving  the  preflure  on  the 
brain  have  been  propofed,  and  when  put  in  prac- 
tice by  fkilfiil  and  patient  hands,  moft  of  them  have 
fucceeded.  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  enumerate  and 
deferibe  them  ail,  as  a method  has  been  found  of 
perforating  the  cyft,  which  has  fucceeded  perfectly  in 
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iiuinberlefs  inftances ; and  wliich,  from  the  cafe 
with  which  it  may  be  performed,  very  flrongly  re- 
commends itfelf.  Yet  the  operation  is  one  which, 
from  reafoning  on  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  brain, 
never  would  have  been  advifed.  We  are  indebted 
for  it,  it  would  appear,  to  Mr.  James  Hogg,  who 
tried  the  experiment  to  rid  himfelf  of  trouble,  while 
a herd  boy.  He  laid  hold  of  every  fturdied  fheep 
winch  came  in  his  way,  and  (being  employed  in 
knitting  (lockings,)  he  thruft  one  of  his  wires  up 
the  animals  nofe,  and  forced  it  through  the  Ikull 
into  the  brain.  In  thofe  cafes  in  which  wiring  proves 
fatal,  it  is  probable  that  the  inrirument  does  not 
reach  the  cyll.  ‘There  may,  indeed,  be  fome  portions 
of  the  brain  more  delicate  than  others,  and,  on  the 
whole,  however  general  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation 
may  be,  it  mull  be  confidered  as  hazardous.  Def- 
perate  difeafes,  however,  require.  defperaLe  remedies. 

The  more  delicate  and  nice  operations  of  trepan, 
and  extraction  of  the  cyft,  are  ht  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  ikilful  furgeons.  But  with  ordinary  fei'vants,  the 
bungling  of  either,  which  would  be  fatal,  would 
occur  fo  frequently,  that  only  the  fiinple  operation 
of  wiring  (hall  be  deferibed  by  the  explanation  of 
plate  4th.  (which  fee.) 

An  anatoinift  may  make  many  interefting  difeo- 
veries,  while  attending  to  the  difeafe  and  the  effects 
of  the  operation  That  in  almoft  every  cafe  part  of 
the  brain  is  difplaced  and  deftroyed,  has  been  afeer- 
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taincd.  If  it  fliall  be  found  that  in  animals  which 
recover,  the  brain  is  reproduced,  fo  as  to  fill  up  the 
fpace  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  cyft,  the  fact 
will  be  curious  and  important.  ^ 
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PART  III. 


diseases. 


Red  Water. 

This,  and  the  following  article,  are  copied  from 
Mr.  Stevenfon’s  account  of  them.*  “Red  water  com- 
monly makes  its  appearance  about  the  beginning, 
or  end  of  winter,  and  firfl:  affects  about  the  breaft 
and  belly.  It  confifls  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
Ikin,  that  raifes  it  into  blifters,  which  contain  a 
thin,  reddifli,  and  watery  fluid.  Thefe  continue 
for  a fhort  time,  break,  difcharge  this  matter,  and 
are  followed  by  a blackifli  fcab.  When  the  fheep 
are  expofed  to  cold,  or  wetnefs,  the  fkin  being 
fretted  makes  the  blifters  rife ; or  they  often  arife 
from  cold  affecting  the  animal  internally,  thus  pro- 
ducing a flight  fever,  which  throws  out  thefe  vefi- 
cles  on  the  body,  fimilar  to  the  fcabby  eruptions 
which  appear  about  the  face,  and  more  particularly 
the  mouth  of  thofe  perfons  affected  with  cold.  The 


* Tranfadions  of  the  Highland  Society. 
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blood  in  this  difeafe  is  but  little  afFected,  although  a 
little  of  it  oozes  into  the  veficles  on  the  lldn,  and 
communicates  to  them  that  reddilh  tinge  which  gives 
origin  to  the  name.  Red  water  is  a difeafe  that  but 
feldom  appears  in  this  country,  and  it  is  almoft  ne- 
ver fatal.  In  cases  where  the  difeafe  is  violent,  a 
little  blood  Ihould  be  taken.  The  flieep  Ihould  be 
placed  in  a fold  by  Itfelf,  the  blifters  flit  up,  and  a 
little  infufion  of  tobacco  put  into  them  ; and  the 
following  medicine  may  be  given  for  three  or  four 
mornings  fucceflively. 

Take  of  flower  of  fulphur, 2 oz. 

honey,  treacle,  or  fyrup,  . . 3 oz. 
mix  them,  and  divide  them  into  fix  dozes,  of  which 
one  may  be  given  every  morning  in  half  a pint,  En- 
glifh,  of  warm  water.  If  this  is  found  unfuccefsful, 
half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  mixed  with  the  foregoing 
receipt,  will  be  attended  with  good  effects,  after 
which  a dole  of  falts  may  be  given,  and  the  body 
wafhed  with  lime  water.” 


Erysipilas,  or  Wild  Fire. 

“ This,  like  the  laft  mentioned  difeafe,  alfo  affects 
the  fkin,  and  is  apt,  if  not  attended  to,  to  fpread 
very  quickly  among  the  flock.  It  is  attended  with 
more  inflammation  than  the  last ; and  but  feldom 
with  blifters  over  the  body.  It  commonly  appears  in 
Augufl  and  September,  and  does  not  continue  above 
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tight  days  at  a time,  although  thofe  fheep  once  af- 
feded  with  it  are  liable  to  relapfe.  In  former  times, 
it  was  a practice  with  fhepherds  to  bury  thofe  fheep 
affected  with  this  difeafe,  at  the  door  of  the  fold 
with  their  feet  upwards,  which  they  believed  acted 
as  a charm  to  drive  it  from  the  flock.  It  is  necef* 
fary,  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  follow  the  fame 
method  recommended  in  the  red  water.  An  ounce 
of  fahs,  diflolved  in  warm  water,  given  every 
morning,  for  three  or  four  days,  anfwers  remark- 
ably well  to  begin  the  cure,  when  the  lafl  mentioned 
leceipt,  with  the  addition  of  the  nitre,  mav  be  con- 
tinued, till  the  difeafe  difappears.” 

The  only  thing  in  thefe  prefcriptions  which  feeras 
liable  to  objection,  is  giving  falts  in  warm  water. 
X'he  effects  of  the  medicine  will  be  more  power- 
ful, and  more  beneficial,  when  the  folution  is  ad- 
miniflered  cold.  For  w'^afhing  the  body,  goulard 
water  is  the  befl  application. 


Scab,  or  Itch. 

This  infectious,  troublefome,  and  deflructive  di- 
feafe  is  well  known.  It  seldom  appears  among  fheep 
which  have  been  fmeared,  and  when  it  does,  it 
proceeds,  moft  probably,  from  the  touch  of  a di- 
feafed  animal,  of  a flone,  or  a tree,  or  paling,  on 
which  fcabbed  fheep  have  rubbed  tuemfelves.  A ’ 
fheep  is  never,  even  flightly,  afl^ected,  but  ft  pro- 
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cceds  to  fcratcli  itself,  and  to  rub  its  fides  and  but- 
tocks ap^ainfl:  every  thing  it  meets.  As  foon  as  the 
difeafe  is  difcoVered,  the  whole  flock  among  which 
the  fcabbed  animal  has  been  pafluring,  fliould  be 
carefully  examined,  and  every  one  which  has  an 
appearance  of  being  fretted  on  the  fkin,  mu  ft  be  ta- 
ken away  to  be  cured.  Several  ointments  have  been 
propofed  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  that  of  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks  feems  to  have  been  moft  approved  of. 
His  prefeription,  however,  can  only  be  made  by  an 
apothecary^  a perfonage  not  always  at  hand,  and 
who  may  not  always  have  fheep  ointment  ready 
when  wanted.  Every  apothecary  has  abundance  of 
mercurial  ointment  at  all  times,  and  if  a ftiepherd 
purchafes  a quantity  of  it  to  keep  by  him-,  with  a 
little  oil  of  turpentine,  he  may  always  have  it  in  his 
power  to  make  up  ointment  when  he  requires  it, 
and  of  fuch  a degree  of  ftrength  as  he  may  judge 
proper. 

The  following  directions  may  be  found  ufeful  5 
Take  of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  4 libs. 

oil  of  turpentine, -i  pint,  Eng, 

hog’s  lard,  tallow,  or  butter,  4 libs, 
melt  the  hog’s  lard,  or  butter.  Allow  them  to  fet- 
tle, and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  ; then  add  the  mer- 
curial ointment,  ftirring  the  whole  well,  till  it  be 
melted  and  incorporated,  and  then  add  the  oil  of 
turpentine.  Keep  ftirring  the  mixture  for  a minute 
or  two,  that  the  mercury  mav  be  completely  mixed, 
and  then  pour  the  whole  into  fome  fliallow  vclTels, 
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that  the  ointment  may  cool  quickly.  If  the  mer- 
cury fhould  appear  to  have  funk  when  the  ointment 
is  cold,  it  may  be  rubbed  a little  with  a fmooth  flat 
flick,  on  a plate.  But  there  will  feldom  be  any  occa- 
^ fion  for  this,  if  the  procefs  be  well  managed.  A very 
effectual  and  a much  cheaper  ointment  may  be  made 
as  follows : — 

Take  of  corrofive  fublimate,  . . 8 oz. 

train  oil, 6 gallons,  Eng. 

rosin,  (black  or  yellow)  2 libs, 
tallow, 2 libs. 

V/ 

let  the  corrofive  fublimate  be  reduced  to  a fine  pow- 
der, and  mixed  with  a portion  of  the  oil.  The  ro- 
fin,  tallow,  and  remainder  of  the  oil,  are  to  be  melted 
together  over  the  fire,  and  the  fublimate  afterwards 
added.  ' 

If  this  mixture  fhould  be  thought  too  thin,  the 
proportion  of  oil  may  be  diminifhed,  and  that  of  the 
tallow  increafed.  Were  one  or  two  pounds  of  pow- 
dered white  hellebore  to  be  added,  it  w^ould  improve 
both  the  confiflence  and  efficacy  of  the  ointment. 
One  pound  of  fublimate,  at  10?.  will,  in  this  way, 
go  as  far  as  50  pounds  of  mercurial  ointment,  at  3s.* 
If  the  wool  be  not  taken  off,  either  of  thefe  oint- 
ments, or  that  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  is  to  be  laid  on, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  fmearing  fluff",  beginning 
with  a line  along  the  back ; one  is  to  be  laid  on 
each  fide,  and  one  down  each  leg.  The  neck,  in- 

* Mr.  Manderfton,  apothecary,  Rofe-ftreet,  Edinburgh,  makes  up  a 
ftrong  ointment  with  corrofive  fublimate,  which  is  very  convenient,  as  it 
may  be  diluted  to  the  required  ftrength  with  oil  and  tallow. 
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fide  oF  the  thighs,  and  belly,  fliould  have  a (hare. 
In  every  cafe,  however,  the  wool  fhould  be  fliorn, 
except  during  very  cold  weather,  and  the  animal 
walhed  and  brufhed  with  foap  and  water,  before  the 
application  of  the  ointment,,  which  may  now  be  ap- 
plied all  over  the  body.  The  mercury  will  have 
more  effect,  and  lefs  of  the  ointment  will  ferve,  when 
all  filth,  and  loofe  fcabs  have  been  removed  by  the 
wafhing.  What  is  recommended  in  another  part  of 
this  work,  viz.  anointing  the  fheep  after  being  fhorn, 
will  be  found  a very  effectual  means  of  warding 
off  the  fcab,  and  every  difeafe  of  the  fkin. 


The  Leg  EviLj  or  Black  Leg> 

Is  a very  formidable  difeafe.  It  begins  at  the  hoof,  or 
knee,  which  fwells,  and  makes  the  fheep  quite  lame. 
The  limb  is  ufually  covered  with  fmall  bliflers,  filled 
with  a blueifh  fluid,  and  the  fkin  is  of  the  fame  co- 
lour, and  foon  breaks  out  in  fores.  This  difeafe  being 
infectious,  care  mufl  be  taken  to  remove  every 
animal 'affected  by  it  from  the  flock.  The  wool  be- 
ing removed,  the  difeafed  limb  fhould  be  well  wafhed 
and  cleanfed  with  foapy  water.  The  fores  fhould 
’ be  drefled  with  fome  cauflic  ointment.  Perhaps 
bafilicon,  mixed  with  red  precipitate  will  be  found 
very  ufeful.  A little  burnt  alum,  in  powder,  may 
be  put  upon  the  fores,  and  the  whole  limb  fhould 
be  wrapped  in  a cloth  fpread  with  the  fcab  ointment, 
thinly  laid  on. 

D 
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■ Maggots. 

When,  on  the  examination  of  a flieep,  or  lamb, 
which  appears  harrafled  and  reftlefs,  the  tumours 
under  which  the  maggots  are  concealed  are  obferved, 
they  (hould  be  freely  opened,  that  the  vermin  may 
be  picked  out.  The  fore  may  be  anointed  and  co- 
vered with  a rag  fpread  with  fmearing  fluff.  This 
dreffing  being  daily  changed,  a recovery  is  made  in 
a few  days.  Means  of  preventing  the  attacks  of 
flies,  which  depofit  the  eggs  from  which  the  mag- 
gots iffue,  will  be  pointed  out  when  the  manage- 
ment of  flieep  is  confidered. 


Sore  Nipples. 

Lambs  very  often  die  of  hunger,  from  their  dams 
refuflng  them  fuck.  The  caufe  of  this  is  fore  nip- 
ples, or  fome  tumour  in  the  udder,  in  which  violent 
pain  is  excited  by  the  ftriking  of  the  lamb.  Wafhing 
with  fugar  of  lead  and  water,  or  fpirits,  will  remove 
the  complaint. 


Foot-rot, 

There  cannot  be  a more  complete  and  diftinct 

account  of  the  foot-rpt,  than  that  contained  in  a 

\ 
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memoir  by  M.  Pictet,  which  has  been  tranflated, 
and  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Magazine,  from 
which  it  is  now  tranferibed. — “ I think  I fhall  ren- 
der a fervice  to  the  proprietors  of  (heep,  by  calling 
their  attention  to  a malady,  which,  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  not  been  deferibed  by  the  veterinarifts 
of  any  country;  and  which,  to  the  prefent  moment, 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  in  France.  The 
following  is  the  occalion  upon  which  I obferved  it. 

“ In  the  month  of  May,  1804,  I received  from 
Piedmont  a flock  of  200  Iheep,  of  various  mongrel 
breeds,  of  the  fecond  and  third  generations.  The 
animals  came  to  hand  in  good  condition,  but  fome 
of  them  were  lame.  The  flock  was  placed,  with  a 
hundred  other  mongrels,  on  a low  mountain,  the 
pafturage  of  which  is  healthy,  and  of  good  quality. 
We  did  not  pay  very  great  attention  to  the  lame 
Iheep,  becaufe,  in  general,  upon  a journey,  they  crip- 
ple often  from  fatigue  alone,  and  their  lamenefs  goes 
off  after  refling  a while.  I never  yet  received  a lot 
of  Spanifh  fheep,  among  which  there  were  not  a few 
lame  ones  at  their  arrival;  but  this  defect  was  never 
of  long  continuance.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  however, 
the  lame  animals  became  worfe  and  worfe,  and 
every  day  others  of  them  began  to  grow  lame,  while 
none  of  the  others  grew  any  better.  Not  fufpecting 
any  contagion,  we  attributed  this  affection  to  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  pafturage,  to  the  frequent  jour- 
nies  which  the  fheep  took  from  a rivulet  to  go  and 
^eed ; and,  alfo,  to  the  circumftance  that  the  fheep 
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fbld  was  not  frequently  enough  renewed.  We  took 
precautions  againft  all  thefe  various  caufes;  and  yet 
the  malady  continued  among  the  fheep.  At  the 
end  of  fix  weeks  every  one  among  them  was  lame, 
and  fome  of  them  were  affected  in  all  their  four  legs. 
They  crawled  upon  their  knees  while  feeding,  and 
the  worft  of  them  fell  off  very  much  in  their  ap- 
pearance. It  now  became  indifpenfably  neceffary  to 
aflifl  this  flock  by  every  means  in  our  power.  We 
removed  them  to  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues.  Their 
removal  was  not  effected  without  great  trouble,  and 
was  very  tedious ; we  alfo  had  recourfe  to  carriages 
for  conveying  the  mofl  difeafed  among  them.  But 
in  fpite  of  all  our  care  many  fell  victims  to  the  di- 
feafe,  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue.  The  different  in- 
dividuals of  the  flock  prefented  all  the  varieties  of 
the  difeafe,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  princi- 
pal ones.  The  animals,  in  the  firfl  ftage  of  the  di- 
feafe, were  only  a little  lame,  appeared  without  fe- 
ver, and  preferved  their  appetite.  Upon  infpecting 
the  foot,  there  was  only  a flight  rednefs  difcovered 
at  the  root  of  the  hoofs,  or  a flight  oozing  out  of 
matter  round  the  hoof;  fometimes  only  a flight 
degree  of  heat  in  the  lame  foot,  without  any  appa- 
rent irritation. 

The  fheep  which  had  the  malady  in  the  fecond 
degree,  were  lame  all  fours,  had  a fever,  appeared 
dull,  fed  flowly,  and  were  often  on  their  knees,  if 
the  fore  legs  were  attacked.  Upon  infpecting  the 
foot,  there  was  an  ulceration,  as  well  at  the  root 
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of  the  divlfion  of  the  hoofs,  as  at  the  junction  of 
the  horn  to  the  leg,  accompanied  by  a foetid  whit- 
ifh  fanies. 

Such  animals  as  were  In  the  third  degree  of  the  dif- 
eafe  had  a continual  fever ; they  were  meagre  and  for- 
rowful,  rofe  up  with  difficulty,  and  loft  their  wool. 
The  ulceration  of  the  feet  was  venomous,  and  re- 
fembled  a white  gangrene.  Purulent  collections 
were  formed  under  the  hoof,  and  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  junction  of  the  horn  and  the  fkin.  A- 
mong  fome  fheep  the  hoof  was  detached,  or  entirely 
deftroyed  ; and  the  flefli  of  the  two  divifions  of  the 
foot  was  one  complete  ulcer.  In  others  the  hoof 
had  kept  on,  becaufe  the  flowing  of  the  purulent 
matter  made  its  appearance  at  the  foie,  and  had 
gnawed  and  completely  deftroyed  it.  In  this  cafe 
the  interior  of  the  foot,  after  turning  it  up  to  look 
at  it,  offered  only  a putrid  mafs  filled  with  worms, 
contained  in  the  horn  of  the  hoof ; the  flefli  and 
ligaments  appeared  completely  deftroyed,  and  the 
bones  of  the  feet  were  carious  5 the  fmell  was  ca- 
daverous and  infupportable. 

We  endeavoured,  at  firft,  to  claflify  and  feparate 
the  animals,  according  to  the  ftage  of  the  difeafe. 
The  antifeptic  lotions,  fuch  as  red  wine,  vinegar, 
extract  of  bark,  and  oak  bark,  were  employed  j as 
alfo  the  fumigations  of  nitric  acid,  to  weaken  the 
putrid  tendency,  and  fecond  the  effects  of  the  re- 
tnedies.  1 heard,  from  Piedmont,  that  the  vitriol 
of  copper,  in  powder,  as  a drying  cauftic,  was  very 
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ufeful  at  the  commencement  of  the  diforder,  in 
checking  its  progrefs.  We  employed  it,  without 
any  remarkable  fuccefs,  upon  fuch  animals  as  were 
only  flightly  attacked.  It  is  probable  that  the  con- 
tagious influence,  which  we  had  not  yet  learnt  to 
guard  againfl  fufficiently,  had  deftroyed  the  eflfect 
of  this  remedy.  The  acetite  of  lead,  or  faturnine 
extract,  was  employed  with  more  advantage.  An- 
timonial  beer  was  ufeful  in  drying  the  wound,  and 
the  lapis  infernalis  in  burning  the  bad  flelVi,  which 
was  fpeedily  reproduced  after  the  incifions,  which 
accompanied  the  complete  clearing  of  the  feet. 

The  treatment  of  a flock,  in  this  mife'rable  fitua- 
tion,  is  extremely  perplexing.  Four  fliepherds,  and 
feveral  afliftants,  were  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  300  lameiheep;  and  it  was  an  extremely  difagre^ 
ble  bufmefs  for  all  of  them.  The  animals  were  ex- 
amined every  day,  one  by  one ; and  fuch  of  ihem 
as  were  unable  to  go  to  pafture  were  fed  in  the  fheep 
cot,  where  the  forage  was  carefully  fpread  out  for 
them,  becaufe  the  fick  animals  had  neither  ftrength 
nor  inclination  to  pull  it  out  of  the  racks.  It  was 
neceflfary  t^  renew  the  litter  often,  and  to  perfume 
the  flieep  cot  feveral  times  a day,  a precaution  which 
prevented  the  fmell  from  bWoming  infupportable 
to  thofe  who  dreflTed  the  fores.  This  was  not  all,-»- 
the  lambs  had  made  their  appearance  before  we  had 
overcome  the  difeafej  feveral  of  the  poor  flieep  mif- 
carried,  or  produced  lambs,  which  were  fo  weakly 
that  they  could  not  live  \ others  of  the  lambs  died 
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for  want  of  milk,  and  thofe  which  furvived  took  the 
difeafe,  all  wh’ch  encreafed  our  difficulties.  The 
difeafe  raged  with  all  its  violence  for  three  months; 
and  during  a whole  year  many  of  the  animals  con- 
tinued lame.  If  we  calculate  the  lofs  of  the  animals 
which  died  of  the  difeafe,  the  lols  of  the  lambs,  .and 
the  great  expences  attending  fo  tedious  a cure,  we 
may  be  convinced  that  the  fcab  itfelf,  terrible  as  it 
is,  is  a lefs  troublefome  malady  than  the  foot  rot, 
when  it  is  contagious  and  general  in  a flock.  Before 
pointing  out  the  method  of  preventing,  and  curing 
this  evil,  I fliall  mention  a fact,  which  will  ffiow 
how  far  it  is  contagious,  and  of  how  much  confe- 
quence  it  is  to  increafe  our  precautions,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  it.  The  rams,  who  were  upon  the  moun- 
tains at  the  fame  time  with  the  difeafed  flock,  took 
the  foot  rot.  They  were  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
the  difeafed  animals ; and,  at  the  end  of  four  months^ 
after  having  paffed  through  all  the  ufual  operations, 
they  appeared  to  be  cured.  They  ftill  had  tender 
feet,  however,  and  walked  with  pain ; but  as  the 
hoof  was  well  recovered,  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  ulceration  upon  it,  they  were  driven  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  a Spanifli  flock.  They  were  pla- 
ced under  a pent  houfe,  feparated  from  the  flieep 
cot  by  a wall.  Some  of  thefe  rams  continued  to 
eat  out  of  the  racks,  on  their  knees,  which  we  at- 
tributed to  the  foie  of  the  foot  not  being  yet  confo- 
lidated ; but,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  we  per- 
ceived that  an  oozing  out  of  purulent  matter  hacj 
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again  commenced  at  the  junction  of  the  horn  of  the 
hoof.  They  were  then  tranfported  to  an  infirmaiy, 
to  be  fubmitted  once  more  to  the  fame  treatment. 
The  draw  upon  which  they  had  lain  was  not  taken 
away ; and  the  Spanifh  flock  having  afterwards  been 
fent  into  the  pent  houfe,  the  foot  rot  began  to  fliow 
itfelf  among  them  in  about  fifteen  days.  The  rigo- 
rous meafures  and  precautions  followed,  and  the 
treatment  I am  about  to  recommend,  hindered  the 
difeafe  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  this  flock  than 
the  fecond  degree,  otherwife  I do  not  believe  that 
a Angle  bead  would  have  efcaped. 

Precautions  and  Treatment, 

“ At  all  times,  upon  receiving  a drange  flock,  it  is 
advifable  to  keep  them  feparated,  until  it  is  well  af- 
certained  that  they  are  not  infected  with  the  fcab, 
or  any  other  contagious  diforder.  The  precaution 
is  not  lefs  proper  in  the  cafe  of  the  foot  rot ; for  al- 
though there  may  be  no  crippled  animal  in  a flock 
newly  come  to  hand,  yet  there  may  be  one  among 
them  which  had  been  imperfectly  cured  during  the 
journey,  and  in  which  the  difeafe  may  break  out 
anew.  If  there  are  any  actually  lame  at  their  arri- 
val, they  mud  be  carefully  examined.  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  they  may  chance  to  be  crippled  from 
fome  other  caufe  than  the  foot  rot.  On  a journey 
the  clay  fometimes  gets  hard  between  the  hoofs,  and 
thereby  lames  the  animals.  A Angle  glance  will 
fuffice  to  fee  whether  this  be  the  caufe  of  the  lame- 
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nefs.  Sometimes  they  are  lamed  hi  confequence  of 
the  gland  between  the  hoofs  being  fwelled.  This 
is  cured  of  itfelf,  or,  at  worft,  by  cutting  off  the 
gland  ; and  it  is  not  contagious.  At  other  times 
the  animal  is  crippled  merely  from  fatigue;  for  which 
a little  reft  is  the  obvious  cure.  But  if  the  diftrict 
from  which  the  ftieep  came  is  fufpected,  all  difeafes 
of  the  feet  muft  be  examined  more  cautioufty  than 
ufual.  A heat  in  the  foot  is  a certain  ftgn  of  an 
abfcefs  exifting  in  the  hoof,  to  which  an  outlet 
fhould  be  given.  The  animal  muft  then  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft,  and  the  operation  performed 
which  I am  about  to  defcribe. 

“If  the  ulceration  is  vifible,  the  place  muft  be  clean- 
ed with  a rag,  and  goulard  water  laid  upon  the  fore, 
by  means  of  a feather  ; or  the  powder  of  blue  vi- 
triol. In  order  to  prevent  any  dirt,  &c.  from  get- 
ting into  the  wound,  the  difeafed  foot  fhould  be 
placed  into  a little  boot,  the  foie  of  which  is  of  lea- 
ther or  felt,  and  the  upper  part  pf  cloth,  in  order 
to  fallen  it  round  the  leg  of  the  fheep.  This  pre- 
caution is  not  only  favourable  to  the  animal,  it  alfo 
prevents  contagion,  which  feems  to  be  communi- 
cated by  the  pus,  or  fames,  which  flows  from  the 
ulcers  upon  the  litter  of  the  fheep  fold.  But  where 
the  difeafe  is  fituated  between  the  divifion  of  the 
hoof,  the  boot  muft  be  large  enough  to  allow  the 
foot  to  be  moved  in  its  natural  way  ; for  if  the  two 
divifions  were  locked  together,  the  difeafe  would 
fefter  inftead  of  healing. 
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When  the  difeafe  is  feated  within  the  horn  of  the 
hoof,  it  is  attended  with  great  pain,  without  any 
vifible  difeafe.  The  animal  does  not  reft  upon  the 
difeafed  leg,  yet  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
well.  Upon  putting  the  hand  upon  the  hoof  it  is 
found  to  be  very  hot,  which  is  eafily  afcertained 
by  comparing  it  with  the  found  legs.  We  muft 
then  endeavour  to  difcover  on  what  fide  the  abfcefs, 
or  interior  ulcer,  is.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  foot 
of  the  animal  muft  be  llightly  prefled  with  the  thumb 
all  round  the  junction  of  the  horn,  and  th,e  fkin,  as 
well  as  the  foie  of  the  foot.  The  feat  of  the  abscefs 
may  be  eafily  afcertained  by  the  wincing  motion  of 
the  foot.  This  is  the  place  which  muft  be  cut  with 
a keen  edged  knife,  fo  as  to  occafion  the  difcharge 
of  the  matter,  and  lay  the  flefh  bare.  When  the 
wound  has  bled  for  fome  time,  a feather,  wet  with 
the  water  of  goulard,  is  laid  upon  it,  and  the  boot 
above  defcribed  put  on. 

“ It  fometimes  happens,  that  upon  prefling  the 
foot  with  the  finger,  no  place  can  be  fixed  upon  as  be- 
ing the  feat  of  the  difeafe.  This  is  the  cafe  when  the 
abfcefs  is  feated  below  the  hardeft  and  thickeft  part 
of  the  hoof.  In  this  cafe  it  is  neceflary  to  make 
large  incilions,  fometimes  without  any  benefit,  be- 
fore finding  the  difeafe;  and,  after  waiting  a day  or 
two,  the  matter  of  the  ulcer  begins  to  appear,  and 
eats  through  the  horn,  in  defcending  to  the  foie, 
which  then  becomes  painful  at  the  place  where  it  is 
nectlfary  to  make  the  incifion.  In  general  we  need 
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not  be  afraid  of  cutting  into  the  quick,  and  bleed- 
ing the  difeafed  feet ; the  horn  of  the  hoof  grows' 
again  with  fingular  expedition.  I have  often  feen 
feet  which  were  completely  unhoofed  ; others,  of 
which  part  only  of  the  horn  was  taken  away,  which 
healed  much  fooner  than  fuch  teet  as  were  fcarcely 
ulcerated. 

“ It  would  feem  that  in  this  difeafe  the  juices  which 
adminifler  to  the  reproduction  of  the  horn,  or  hoof, 
exift  in  greater  abundance,  in  the  above  places,  in 
difeafe,  than  in  health.  When  the  difeafe  is  neglect- 
ed, and  where  the  foie  of  the  foot  has  been  gnawed 
off,  and  the  whole  foot  ulcerated,  I often  found 
that  the  fides  of  the  horn  had  fent  out  crofs  flips, 
from  one  fide  of  the  foie  to  the  other,  thereby  be- 
coming a fort  of  boot,  on  which  the  animal  relied 
without  much  pain.  Sometimes  alfo  the  horn  in 
growdng  again  aflumes  uncommon  fliapes. 

“ The  drelTing  muH  be  repeated  every  day  with 
the  greatell  regularity.  It  conliHs  in  removing  the 
boot,  and  cleaning  the  wound  wdth  goulard  water. 
The  other  feet  of  the  animal  mull  be  examined,  as 
well  as  the  difeafed  one ; for  the  difeafe  often  palTes 
from  one  foot  to  another,  and  it  is  fometimes  vili'- 
ble  to  the  eye  before  the  animal  is  lame  in  the  foot 
recently  attacked.  Some  drops  of  goulard  water 
will  then  prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  j when 
the  difeafe  is  taken  in  time,  five  or  fix  days  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  cure.  If  a good  deal  of  horn  has  been 
removed,  it  will  require  a longer  time,  until  the 
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horn  has  grown  again,  and  affumed  fufliclent  coii- 
fiftence  for  the  animal  to  walk  without  being  crip 
pled.  As  long  as  the  leaf!:  matter  is  perceived,  and  the 
wound  is  not  dry  and  cicatrifed,  even  although  the 
animal  is  not  lame,  it  mull  not  be  thought  cured, 
for  it  will  carry  back  the  contagion  to  the  flock  from 
which  it  had  been  feparated.  It  mull  not  be  allow- 
ed to  pafture  with  the  reft  until  completely  healed; 
and  even  then  all  its  four  feet  ought  to  be  bathed 
with  vinegar  for  a few  days,  at  firft.  Unfortunately, 
this  malady  is  fubject  to  frequent  returns.  I have 
often  feen  animals,  which  appeared  to  be  well  cured, 
which  walked  perfectly  well  for  fifteen  days,  and 
then  were  again  feized.  Thofe  which  have  already 
had  it,  fo  far  from  being  lefs  fubject  to  it,  are  more 
expofed  to  it.  This  happens  from  the  nature  of  the 
treatment.  The  remedies  I have  prefcribed  can  only 
check  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe;  and  until  we  have 
difcovered  a purifying  fpecific,  we  may  often  fee 
^ the  difeafe  reappear  on  the  fame  animal.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  be  extremely  vigilant  in  placing 
the  animals  in  the  infirmary,  and  in  taking  them 
away  in  proper  time.  In  the  feafon  when  the  Iheep 
do  not  leave  the  fold,  the  lame  ones  are  not  eafily 
difcovered,  and  fometimes  not  until  the  difeafe  is 
of  fome  ftanding  ; fo  that  the  difeafe  may  have  been 
communicated  to  many  others,  before  the  difeafed 
animal  is  taken  away.  If  the  leaft  degree  of  infec- 
tion is  fuppofed  to  exift,  they  ought  to  be  walked 
up  and  down,  every  day,  in  an  inclofure,  in  order 
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I to  obferve  if  any  of  them  is  lame.  It  is  alfo  necef- 
fary  to  remove  them  from  the  infirmary  as  foon  as 
the  ulceration  difappears,  becaufe  they  may  take  the 
difeafe  again  from  thofe  around  them.  Fumigations 
of  nitric  acid  are  falutary  for  preventing  the  fmell, 
: and  may  alfo  haften  the  cure  of  the  ulcers.  The 
. litter  fhould  alfo  be  frequently  changed  ; and  when 
^ removed,  it  mull  not  be  left  in  a place  where  the 
f healthy  animals  are  liable  to  be  expofed  to  it.  When 
’ thefe  precautions  are  reforted  to,  and  the  care  taken 
which  I have  defcribed,  there  will  be  no  danger  that 
the  difeafe  will  afliime  any  ferious  appearance. 

‘‘  Every  thing  pertaining  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
difeafe,  which  is  abfolutely  new  in  France,  and,  I 
! have  reafon  to  believe,  unknown  in  Spain,  is  ex- 
t tremely  important  to  the  proprietors  of  Merinos,  or 

I mongrels.  I hope  thofe  who  are  in  polfeffion  of  any 
: new  facts,  on  the  fubject  of  the  foot  rot,  will  pub- 
' lifh  them.  I obtained  from  a profeffional  man  of 
i Piedmont,  a fuccinct  memoir  concerning  this  difeafe. 

I I fhall  here  infert  it.” 

“ Sheep,  and  particularly  thofe  with  the  fineft 
wool,  are  fubject  to  a contagious  whitlow,  which 
hinders  them  from  pafturing;  and  which,  on  account 
of  the  pain  and  the  fuppuration  which  it  occafions, 
gives  them  a continual  fever,  which  increafes  in  the 
t evening.  They  fall  off  in  flefh,  and  lofe  their  wool, 
t the  rams  lofe  their  appetite  for  copulation,  the  mo- 
thers lofe  their  milk,  the  lambs  are  weak  and  die 
of  confumption. 
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“ There  are  three  kinds  of  whitlow,  which  fucceed 
each  othei*.  The  firft  is  feated  under  the  epidermis, 
between  the  two  divilions  of  the  foot ; the  animal 
is  feen  to  halt ; if  we  lay  hold  of  the  foot,  it  feels 
hotter  than  ufual,  and  it  has  a bad  fmell.  Upon 
examining  the  place,  an  oozing  out  of  matter  is  dif- 
covered.  The  fecond  fpecies  of  whitlow  is  feated 
under  the  horn.  In  this  cafe  the  lamenefs  and  the 
heat  of  the  foot  are  greater,  as  alfo  the  degree  of 
fe\er.  The  third  fpecies  attacks  the  phalanges,  or 
the  bones  of  the  foot,  and  is  caufed  by  inattention 
to  the  two  former  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  The  cure 
of  this  laft  is  very  troublefome  and  difficult.  Th^ 
difeafe  arifes  from  long  journeys,  palluring  in  mar- 
fhy  places,  allowing  the  ffieep  to  mix  with  fwine, 
or  from  lying  in  damp  folds  without  litter. 

Preventatives, — “ Ifli.  remove,  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble,  the  above  caufes.  2d.  feparate  the  difeafed  from 
^he  healthy  animals  the  infliant  the  infection  appears. 

Cure  for  the  firft  Jiage  of  the  complaint. — “ As  foon 
as  the  fhepherd  perceives  the  difeafe,  he  muft  di*)"  the 
place  affected  very  carefully  with  a linen  rag,  and 
fpread  over  it  vitriol  of  copper  in  powder. 

“ In  the  fecond  fpecies  of  whitlow,  it  is  neceffary 
to  cut  off  that  part  of  the  horn  which  is  detached 
from  the  phalange.  We  fliould  begin  cutting  at  the 
point  of  the  horn,  and  proceed  upwards.  This  ope- 
ration muft  be  performed  by  paring,  fucceffively, 
thin  flips  off  the  horn;  when  the  horn  is  completely 
removed,  and  the  fleflt  bare,  the  receptacle  of  con- 
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taglous  matter  is  difcovered.  Sometimes  it  has 
gnawed  very  deep,  and  then  the  ulcer  muft  be 
cleaned  to  the  very  bottom,  by  continuing  to  cut  by 
little  and  little.  In  order  to  clean  the  wounds  thus 
laid  bare,  the  foot  muft  be  plunged  into  water, 
heated  to  fuch  degree  that  we  can  fcarcely  hold  the 
hand  in  it.  The  difeafed  foot  muft  be  plunged 
and  replunged  into  this  hot  water  feveral  times,  let- 
ting it  remain  only  a few  feconds,  at  each  time,  in 
the  water.  It  is  then  dried  with  a cloth,  and  a fea- 
ther, dipped  in  muriatic  acid,"  is  drawn  over  the 
place.  The  animal  muft  be  kept  in  a fold,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  ftraw,  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Next  day  it  may  be  put  out  to  pafture,  where  there 
are  no  ftones  or  thorns.  Every  night  the  feet  of 
the  animals  muft  be  infpected,  and  if  any  ulcers  are 
again  formed,  the  treatment  muft  be  renewed.  They 
muft  be  always  drefled  in  the  evening,  becaufe  the 
repofe,  during  the  night,  greatly  contributes  to  the 
good  effects  of  the  remedies. 

‘‘  The  whitlow,  of  the  third  fpecies,  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  The  horn  muft  be  cut,  and  the  flelh 
taken  off  alfo,  and  the  carious  bone  muft  be  then 
fcraped,  and  feared  with  a red  hot  iron.’* 

‘‘  The  manner  of  operating  with  the  knife  is  ex- 
tremely well  defcribed  in  the  above  memoir.  The 
analogy  between  the  treatment  of  whitlow  in  hu- 
man creatures,  and  that  in  animals,  Ihows  how  ef- 
ficacious the  immerfion  in  hot  water  is,  as  recom- 
tnended  by  the  author  5 and  the  careful  cleaning  of 
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the  ulcers,  upon  which  he  infifts,  is  extremely  im- 
portant. I entreat  that  intelligent  agriculturifts 
may  communicate  to  the  public  their  obfervations, 
from  time  to  time,  on  this  difeafe,  and  the  bell 
method  of  cure.” 

^To  the  diftinct  account  of  the  foot  rot  contained 
in  the  above  memoir,  nothing  can  be  added.  But 
the  method  of  cure  defcribed  by  M.  Pictet  and  his 
friend,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  either  expedi- 
tious or  radical.  Although  M.  Pictet  appears  not 
to  approve  of  the  application  of  blue  vitriol,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  cauftics  being  ufeful  in 
the  firft  inflance.  It  is  probable  that  the  tardinefs 
of  the  cure  was  owing  to  the  very  flight  drelTing 
put  over  the  fore.  It  is  likely  too  that  the  cure 
would  have  been  haftened  by  the  adminiflration  of 
fome  cooling  medicine  internally.  The  following 
mode  of  treatment  is  humbly  fuggefted  to  thofe  who 
ijiay  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  difcover  this  difeafe  a- 
mong  their  fheep.  Let  the  animal,  in  the  firfl;  place, 
get  a dofe  of  glauber  falts.  The  ulcer  having  been 
laid  open  and  cleaned,  it  is  to  be  wafhed  with  weak 
cauftic  ley  of  pot-afli,  or  foda,  and  filled  wdth  fcra- 
ped  linen,  dipped  in  oil ; or,  what  is  better,  goulard 
cerate.  The  dreffing  of  cerate  is  to  be  continued, 
every  evening,  until  granulations  of  flefli  appear  to  be 
filling  up  the  fpace  formerly  occupied  by  the  matter 
of  the  ulcer;  and  if  it  fliould  be  necelfary,  the  wafli- 
ing  with  cauftic  ley  may  be  repeated.  Common 
cerate  may  then  be  applied,  and  Ihould  the  flefh 
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■grow  tod  luxuriantly,  a little  red  precipitate  and 
burnt  alum  may  be  dufted  upon  it.  When  a whole- 
fome  fuppurative  difcharge  has  taken  place,  gentle 
prefliire  may  be  applied  to  bring  the  fides  of  the 
fore  towards  each  other,  taking  care  always  to  give 
free  vent  to  the  matter.  The  limb  (hould  be  care- 
fully wafhed  with  vihegar  and  water.*  This  treat- 
ment is  recommended  for  moft  ulcers  to  which  ftieep 
or  other  animals  may  be  liable,  from  wounds  of  the 
Ikin  having  been  neglected,  or  other  caufes. 

The  different  kinds  of  matter  which  iffue  from 
ulcers  are. 

Pus,  or  the  matter  of  fuppuration ; it  is  thick 
and  yellowifh  white. 

Sanies,  is  a thin  green  coloured  matter. 

Ichor,  is  re'ddifh,  and  very  acrid. 

Sordes,  is  a gluey  kind  of  matter. 

The  three  last  have  a much  more  difagreeable 
fmell  than  the  firft. 


Rot. 


Ihis  difeafe  never  attacks  fheep  on  dry  lands. 
It  has  been  obferved  to  aflfeet  fheep  which  were  be- 
fore healthy,  almofl  immediately  on  their  being  fent 

Having  lately  obferved  one  of  my  Merino  lambs  halting,  and  appa- 
renily  lame  in  both  fore  feet,  I examined  them  carefully  and  obferved  that 
the  hoof  was  growing  inward.  Having  pared  it,  1 let  the  animal  go,  and 
« feemed  to  be  very  much  relieved;  but  two  days  afterwards  I again  ob- 
f^ved  the  lamenefs,  and  on  examining  the  feet,  I felt  them  very  hot.  I 
<hd  not  perceive  any  fwelling,  or  oozing  out  of  matter.  I was  convinced, 
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to  feed  on  foft  wet  paflures.'  Mr.  James  Hogg  and 
others  aflert  that  the  rot  is  caufed  by  a fudden  fall  in 
condition.  As  thefe  gentlemen  do  not  mention  what, 
in  their  opinion,  occafions  this  fudden  fall,  we  may 
fafely  prefume  that  it  is  not  meant  to  afcribe  it  to 
any  other  caufe  than  hunger.  But  hunger  is  not 
properly  a difeafe,  and  its  effects  on  the  animal  eco- 
nomy are  very  different  from  rot,  whether  the  pri- 
vation of  food  be  fudden  or  gradual.  Befides,  we 
often  hear  of  fheep  having  been  buried  in  fnow  for 
weeks  together,  a fituation  in  which  they  mufl  be 
fubjeded  to  a fudden  fall  in  condition,  for  want  of 
food;  but  we  never  hear  of  fheep  which  have  been 
fo  buried  becoming  rotten.  This  of  itfelf  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  overfet  Mr.  Hogg’s  theory,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  it  is  announced  with  an  unufual  degree  of 
confidence.  We  learn  of  Mr.  Hogg  himfelf,  that 
fheep  die  of  the  rot  while  in  good  condition,  and 
even  when  very  fat;  and  the  whole  account  he  gives 
of  this  difeafe  feems  to  contradidt  his  ideas  refpeft- 
ing  the  caufe  of  it.  Others  have  afligned  bad  and 
unwholefome  food  as  the  caufe  of  rot.  A fudden 
fall  in  condition  may  accompany  the  difeafe  without 
having  induced  it.  A flieep  may  continue  to  fill  its 
belly,  and  yet-fall  off.  It  is  the  caufe  of  the  tran- 
fition  from  fatnefs  to  leannefs,  and  not  the  tranfition 


however,  that  foot  rot  was  beginning,  and  I fucceeded  in  preventing  its 
further  progrefs  by  frequently  dipping  the  feet  into  hot  water  and  putting 
a pledget  of  tow,  foaked  with  fimple  ointment,  having  a tentli  part  of 
fugar  of  lead  mixed  with  it,  into  the  divilions  of  the  hoof  and  anointing 
the  whole  foot  with  it. 
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itfelf,  that  ought  to  be  looked  to.  If  that  caufe  be 
• hunger,  rot  will  not  be  the  confequence,  but  the 
ufual  effefts  of  ftarvation  will  follow.  It  is  well 
known  that  on  healthy  paftures,  whether  fo  rich  aS 
to  keep  fheep  fat,  or  fo  poor  as  only  to  bring  them 
into  ordinary  condition^  the  rot  is  not  known. 
Soft  rank  gralTes,  whether  abundant  or  fcarce,  in- 
variably occalion  the  difeafe.  Mr.  Hogg  fays,  that 
it  is  the  difeafe  which  creates  an  appetite  for  fuch 
graffes,  and  not  the  grades  which  caufe  the  difeafe. 
But  he  has  not  been  acquainted  with  the  various 
experiments  that  have  been  made  by  bringing  healthy 
Iheep  to  graze  on  rank  grades;  nor  with  fome  ac- 
counts on  record,  of  fheep  travelling  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  by  chance  reding  on  rank  meadows, 
and  being  almod  immediately  feized  with  the  rot. 
Indeed  it  is  now  fo  well  underdood  that  rank 
grades  act  as  a fort  of  poifon  on  the  domachs  of 
fheep,  that  the  rot  is  very  eadly  avoided.  All  the 
fpecies  of  rot  may  be  reduced  to  one,  and  all  the 
fymptoms  may  be  referred  to  unwholefome  food. 
This  being  the  cafe,  the  cure,  in  the  fird  dages  of 
.he  difeafe,  does  not  prefent  rnany  difficulties.  The 
urd  objeQ:  is  to  free  the  domach  and  intedines  from 
:heir  pernicious  contents  by  means  of  a purgative, 
uch  as  common  or  glauber  falts,  and  when  that  is 
iccomplifhed,  wholefome  food  will  mod  probably 
Jomplete  the  cure.  But  when  the  difeafe  has  ad- 
^’anced  it  becomes  very  complicated,  and  has  been 
feemed  incurable.  The  complication  of  diforders, 
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which  are  always  obfeiwed  in  the  advanced  ftages  of 
the  rot,  might  be  expected  where  bad  food  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  it;  for  this  mull  vitiate  the 
blood,  and  different  organs  may  then  become  dif- 
eafed.  Accordingly  we  find  the  liver,  the  lungs, 
and  the  whole  fyftem  affected,  and  water  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  belly. 

It  is  very  probable  that  confumption  of  the  lungs 
is  a common  difeafe  among  fheep  ; and  that  it  has, 
in  many  inflances,  been  miftaken  for  i‘ot.  Mr, 
Stevenfon,  indeed,  has  confidered  the  lungs  to  be 
its  chief  feat.  Cold  is  the  mofl  frequent  caufe 
of  confumption,  although  inflammation  may  be  ex- 
cited by  other  means. 

Sheep  are  fometimes  born  with  little  tumours, 
called  tubercles,  on  their  lungs;  and  thefe  appear 
to  be  the  original  feat  of  the  difeafe  in  them,  as  in 
the  human  fubject.  Thefe  tubercles  being  in- 
flamed by  cold  or  other  means,  fwell  and  become 
filled  with  matter.  Sometimes  they  are  coughed  ^ 
up  in  this  ftate;  but  mofl  frequently  they  dege- 
rate  into  ulcers,  which  fpread  and  confume  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  lungs.  When  the  lungs  are  affected 
in  any  cafe  of  rot,  it  is  a hopelefs  bufinefs  to  attempt 
a cure,  efpecially  if  they  are  fufpected  to  be  ulcer- 
ated. But  as  it  may  often  happen  that  fuch  tuber- 
cles as  have  filled  with  matter  may  be  coughed  up, 
mere  difficulty  of  breathing  need  not  deter  us  from 
attempting  a cure.  But  the  liver  muft  be  confi- 
dered as  the  principal  feat  of -the  difeafe;  and  as  it 
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is  the  organ  which  prepares  the  bile,  which  aflifts 
digeilion,  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  endeavour 
to  reftore  it  to  a found  ftate.  With  refpect  to 
the  fluke-worms  formed  in  the  livers  of  rotten  fheep, 
their  production  cannot  be  fully  explained;  and  it 
would  be  improper  to  enter  into  any  detail  refpect- 
ing  them  here ; it  is  fufficient  that  we  know  that  they 
do  exift  in  difeafed  livers,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  deftroying  them  if  poflible. 

Purgatives  are  probably  the  moft  proper  medi- 
cine to  adminifter  firft,  in  all  the  ftages  of  the  difor- 
der,  when  a cure  is  to  be  attempted. 

The' medicine  to  which  we  may  look  with  greatefl 
confidence  in  the  advanced  llages  of  rot,  appears  to 
be  mercury.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  ad- 
minifter this  internally.  The  fafeft  and  moft  effec- 
tual method  of  applying  it,  is  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
mon blue  ointment,  and  a trial  of  this  is  ftrongly 
recommended  to  thofe  whofe  flocks  are  liable  to  rot. 
It  fhould  be  applied  to  the  bare  fldn  on  the  region 
of  the  liver,  and  the  fize  of  a nut  rubbed  oil  till  it 
is  all  dried  up,  twice  a day,  for  a week  or  ten  days. 
This,  in  conjunction  with  v/holefome  food,  will, 
in  all  probability,  prove  to  be  the  moft  effectual 
treatment.  Mercury  is  well  known  to  be  a fpecific 
for  the  difeafed  liver  of  the  human  body,  and  on  that 
account,  we  may  prefume  that  it  will  be  efficacious 
in  the  cure  of  the  fame  organ  in  ftieep„and  it  is  alfo 
recommended  as  the  moft  effectual  means  of  dcr 
ftroying  the  fluke-worm. 
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The  poke,  or  fwelling  under  the  jaws,  does  not 
appear  to  be  a fymptom  peculiar  to  the  rot.  Cat- 
tle are  fubject  to  fimilar  fv/ellings,  and  in  them  they 
are  often  fo  large  as  to  prevent  the  animal  from  fwal- 
lowing.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  poke  may 
fometimes  have  the  fame  effect  on  fheep.  Mercury 
will  probably  remove  it.  Confumption  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  eflFects  of  hunger,  feem  to  be  confounded 
with  the  difeafe  properly  called  rot,  and  we  mufl 
wait  till  future  obfervations  enable  us  to  diftinguifh 
the  fymptoms  before  a more  particular  account  of 
tbefe  different  diibrders  can  be  given.* 


Sickness,  or  Braxy, 

Is  a difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  can  feldom 
be  obferved  till  all  hopes  of  cure  muft  be  given  up, 

* Since  writing  the  above,  1 hav-e  read  the  following  note,  p.  147  of 
Dr.  Coventry’s  Introductory  Difcouirfes. 

“ Rot  is  a word  which  has  been  employed  to  exprefs  a variety  of  diforders 
afflicting  this  animal^  with  no  fmall  confufion  and  detriment.  Indeed,  in 
fev/  inftances,  has  fenfelefs  indifcrimiuation  done  more  mifchief ; for  means 
inept  and  injurious  have  been  had  recourfe  to,  where  Ikilful  and  timely  in- 
terference would  have  had  the  happieft  effects.  Sheep  are  fometimes  faid 
to  have  the  rot,  when  they  labour  under  pbthifis  pulmonalis,  which  they 
do  but  rarely,  or  under  diforders  of  the  liver,  as  hepatitis  chronica,  and 
that  ftate  of  the  fame  organ  produced  or  attended  by  the  fafciolee  hepaticce, 
Jiydatides,  &c.  which  affections  of  the  liver  are  not  unfrequent.  But  the 
moft  common  lot  is  ftill  another,  and  a very  diftinct  diforder,  rcfembling, 
in  many  points,  and  probably  the  very  fame  in  its  iiature,  with  fcorbutus 
in  the  human  fpecies,  or  that  ‘ miferanda  lues',  that  direful  ruin  of  the  ge- 
'neral  health  and  conftitution,  which  filently  fupervenes  from  deficient  or 
depraved  aliment;  and  from  which,  as  numerous  obfervations  teftify,  every 
flock,  evety  fufferer  may  be  recovered  by  fimple  means  feafonably  ufed  ; 
but  againft  which,  in  its  advanced  ftage,  all  remedies  prove  of  no  avail. 
Perhaps,  as  the  laft  fymptoms  of  debility  are  very  fimilar,  and  are  mofl; 
taken  notice  of  by  ordinary  obfervers,  the  different  kinds  of  rot  might  con- 
v^iently  enough  paf»  under  the  names  of  pulmonic,  hepatic^and  general  rot.’’ 
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Sheep  have  been  feen  eating  heartily  as  if  in  perfect 
health,  and  fuddenly  to  ftart  and  fall  down  dead, 
and  when  opened  immediately,  the  putridity  of  the 
whole  carcafe  occafions  a flench,  often  fo  intolerble 
as  to  force  mofl  people,  however  curious,  to  abflain 
from  an  examination  of  the  body. 

The  difeafe  in  all  its  varieties  is  inflammatory,  and 
from  the  great  tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  run 
into  mortification,  it  may  be  termed  a putrid  dif- 
order.  The  progrefs  of  the  inflammation  in  gene^ 
ral  excites  great  pain,  but  w'hen  mortification  begins 
the  pain  ceafes,  and  thus  we  may  account  for  flieep 
appearing  well,  and  fuddenly  dying.  The  caufes  of 
the  inteftines  becoming  inflamed  in  this  difeafe  may 
be  very  various.  Cofiivenefs  from  eating  hard  dry 
food,  drinking  cold  w^ater  when  the  body  is  over- 
heated, or  its  being  plunged  into  water  w^hile  in 
that  flate,  or  fuddenly  drenched  by  rain,  or  chil- 
led by  a fhower  of  fnow,  may  all  contribute  to  bring 
on  this  dangerous  malady.  When  a flieep  is  ob- 
ferved  to  be  reftlefs,  lying  down  and  rifing  up  fre- 
quently, and  at  intervals  flanding  with  its  head 
down,  and  its  back  raifed;  and  when  it  appears  to 
run  with  pain,  inflammation  of  fome  of  the  vifcera 
may  be  fufpected.  Bleeding  ought  immediately  to 
be  performed,  and  notTparingly;  and  an  ounce  of 
glauber  falts  diflblved  in  a quart  of  cold  water,  Ihould 
be  adminiftered.  On  the  fecond  day,  a clyfler  of 
broth  with  a good  deal  of  fait,  fhould  be  thrown  up 
to  clear  the  lower  inteflines,  and  as  much  nitre  as 
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will  lie  on  a lliilling  Ihould  be  dilTolved  in  an  Eng* 
lilh  pint  of  cold  water,  and  given  in  three  dofes, 
one  in  the  morning,  another  at  noon,  and  the  third 
ih  the  evening.  This  Ihould  be  continued  till  the  ani- 
mal appears  to  recover,  and,  if  neceffary,  the  bleed- 
ing Ihould  be  repeated.  Whatever  food  is  given, 
whether  cut  grafs,  or  turnips,  or  other  fucculent 
food,  Ihould  be  fprinkled  with  fait.  Braxy  feldom 
attacks  Iheep  which  are  allowed  a proper  propor- 
tion of  frelh  fucculent  food  during  the  winter. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  collect  cafes  of  different 
difeafes,  and  to  defcribe  the  fymptoms,  and  mode 
of  treatment  accurately.  Mr.  Stevenfcn  has  begun 
this  important  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  and 
others  equally  capable  of  difcriminating  the  fymp- 
toms, and  defcribing  the  treatment,  will  profecute 
the  labour.  The  following  are  the  cafes  of  braxy 
which  Mr.  S.  has  collected  under  the  name  of  fick- 
nefs.  He  gives  the  name  of  braxy  to  dyfentery, 
under  which  title  his  cafes  will  alfo  be  copied. 


Case  iff. 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  18th,  if  I re- 
collect right,  1802,  a young  fheep  was  brought 
home  by  the  (hepherd,  affected  with  ficknefs.  The 
wool  was  clapped,  the  eye  was  languid,  red,  and 
watery.  There  was  great  heat  over  the  body.  The 
mouth  was  dry,  the  breathing  quick,  and  fomewhat  ^ 
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difficult.  The  pulfe  beat  frequent  and  flrong  ; and 
its  limbs  feemed  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  it. 

The  tail  was  cut  acrofs  in  two  places,  when  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  black  thick  blood  flowed  from 
It.  As  no  glaiiber  falts  could  be  had,  a handful  of 
fait  was  given  it,  diflblved  in  warm  water,  from  a 
lea-pot ; it  was  put  into  the  houfe,  and  the  door 
;fliut.  In  about  half  an  hour  it  was  laid  down  upon 
fome  ftraw,  and  appeared  very  weak.  On  approach- 
ing it,  it  rofe,  but  could  fcarcely  walk.  The  tail 
was  ftill  dropping  blood.  In  two  hours  after,  it  was 

I Handing,  and  ran  away  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
I houfe  when  it  was  approached.  The  eye  was  ra- 

l ther  more  lively,  the  tail  had  ceafed  bleeding,  and 
bit  w^alked  without  any  difficulty.  In  two  hours 
nmore,  it  was  eating  fome  hay  that  had  been  given 
t to  it,  and  the  fait  had  purged  it  very  freely.  It  was 
kkept  in  the  houfe  all  night ; and  next  morning,  when 
i let  out  to  the  park  at  the  back  of  the  houfe,  it  eat 
la  little.  The  wool  was  ftill  clapped,  but  the  eye 
vwas  lively,  and  the  burning  heat  was  gone  off  the 
I ffdn.  The  purging  continued  all  day.  It  was  again 
[put  into  the  houfe  at  night.  Next  morning,  when 
! let  out,  it  feemed  quite  well, — eat  very  well  during 
I the  day  ; and  next  day  was  fent  to  the  flock.  It 
I had  no  relapfe. 

Case  2d.  .. 

On  the  7th  December,  1804,  another  fheep  was^ 
brought  home,  the  fhepherd  h«td  feen  it  affected  in 
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the  morning,' but  it  was  not  brought  home  till  after 
dinner,  on  account  of  the  diflance.  When  brought 
home,  it  could  not  hand,  which  we  attributed  to  the 
tying  of  its  feet,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  carried 
home,  a difliance  of  nearly  four  miles. 

The  eye  was  duH,  wool  clapped,  pulfe  quick  and 
flrong,  mouth  dry,  breathing  very  quick,  and  a 
kind  of  palpitation  at  the  heart.  When  the  fhep- 
herd  laid  it  down  from  his  back,  it  made  fome  water, 
which  was  red  like  blood. 

On  cutting  the  tail,  two  or  three  drops  only,  of 
blood,  black  and  thick  like  tar,  followed  the  inci- 
fion,  which,-  how'^ever,  foon  flopped.  The  vein  on 
the  infide  of  the  fore  leg  was  opened,  from  which 
alfo,  no  more  than  two  or  three  drops  came,  of  the 
fame  black  and  grumous  appearance.  The  ear  J 
was  alfo  cut  in  the  infide,  but  little  or  no  blood  : 
came  from  it.  An  ounce  and  a half  of  glauber  falts  * 
were  given,  in  half  a nautchkin  of  warm  water,  and  " 
an  old  blanket  thrown  over  it.  In  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  the  tail  was  bleeding  very  freely,  but  j 
the  other  places  had  flopt.  The  animal  was  lain  ^ 
down  and  could  not  rife.  The  pulfe  was  quick,  and  ■ 
it  was  apparently  very  fick.  In  the  evening,  about  ^ 
tw'o  hours  after,  it  was  much  in  the  fame  way,  bnly  ^ 
the  fkin  was  not  quite  fo  hot.  d 

It  got  a little  meal  boiled  in  water,  and  the  blanket  i 
was  left  on  it  during  the  night.  On  looking  at  it  next 
morning,  it  was  rifen,  but  fcarcely  able  to  walk. 
The  tail  had  bled  a confiderable  quantity,  and  it  ' : 
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. would  not  eat.  The  wool  was  clapped  to  its  body, 
and  it  ftill  had  a very  languid  appearance,  (prob- 
ably ironi  the  blood  it  had  loft.)  It  got  a little 
more  boiled  meal  and  water,  and  the  Tafts'  had  ope- 
rated. In  the  afternoon  it  was  eating  a little  boiled 
hay;  and  from  this  time  gradually  recovered,  with- 
out any  other  application.  It  continued  very  weak 
Tor  about  eight  days  when  the  wool  was  rifen  to  its 
■ ufual  appearance,  and  it  was  fent  to  join  the  flock. 

As  the  ficknefs  did  not  appear  in  the  flock,  I had 
no  opportunity  of  again  trying  the  practice  at  that 
time. 


Case  3d. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  however,  I8O4,  at 
i which  time,  the  weather  was  very  cold,  a young 
Iheep  or  hog  was  brought  home  in  the  afternoon  gafp- 
ing  for  breath,  pulfe  very  quick,  eye  quite  blood-fhot, 
i (kin  remarkably  hot;  had  been  obferved  not  eating- 
i in  the  morning,  and  feemed  even  then  remarkably 
.languid,  but  made  no  motion  as  if  affected  with 
’ pain. 

On  cutting  the  tail  acrofs,  a few  drops  of  blood, 
like  tar,  followed,  but  ftopt  immediately,  the  ear 
was  cut,  the  neck  \ein  was  opened,  the  vein  on  the 
ifore  part  of  the  belly,  as  was  alfo  that  on  the  fore, 
lleg,  from  none  of  which  above  a drop  or  two  came. 

• A dofe  of  falts  was  given>  and  it  was  covered  with  a 
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blanket.  On  going  to  look  at  it,  about  an  hour 
afterwards  it  was  dead.  On  opening  the  body,  the 
fourth  ftomach  was  found  mortified,  over  all  its 
upper  and  fore  part,  which  extended  to  the  place 
where  it  joins  the  bowels,  which  were  all  quite  red, 
as  were  the  flomachs  in  a lefier  degree.  The  inter- 
nal coat  of  them  all  was  very  loofely  attached,  and 
the  fmell  was  extremely  difagreeable ; there  was  a 
reddilh  or  livid  appearance  over  the  whole  body, 
which  arofe  partly  from  the  blood  not  having  been 
drawn  from  the  animal,  but  more  particularly  from 
the  previous  inflammation  that  had  exified.  The 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  was  quite  full  of  the  fame 
dark  kind  of  blood  as  came  from  the  incifions  made 
before  death,  and  the  whole  flelh  was  quite  foft. 


Case  4th. 

On  the  14th  November,  1803,  a young  fheep 
Was  obferved  affected  with  ficknefs,  belonging  to  a 
friend,  during  the  time  I was  on  a vifit  at  his  houfe. 

' He  had  ordered  it  to  be  killed,  alleging  that  fick- 
nefs was  uniformly  fatal;  but  was  eafily  perfuaded 
to  try  fomething  for  its  relief,  as,  if  it  fucceeded,  it 
might  be  advantageous  in  cafes  of  a fimilar  kind. 

The  appearance  of  the  fheep,  upon  viewing  it, 
was  by  no  means  favourable  for  a trial.  The  wool 
was  clapped,  the  eye  was  red,  the  pulfe  ftrong  and 
full,  the  fkin  very  hot,  breathing  laborious,  with 
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confiderable  wheezing,  and  it  was  fcarcely  able  to 
ftand.  The  belly  was  fomewhat  fwelled,  and  the 
mouth  quite  parched. 

It  was  bled  as  has  been  defcribed,  in  the  tail,  neck, 
fore  leg  and  hind  leg,-  belly,  and  ear,  from  which 
: there  was  a little  blood  got,  of  a dark  colour.  As 
no  glauber  falts  could  be  had,  a handful  of  fait  was 
.given  to  it  diffolved  in  a teapot  full  of  warm  water, 

' and  it  was  left  in  a houfe  by  itfelf.  In  half  an  hour 
it  was  laid  down,  and  we  thought  it  dying.  On 
going  to  it,  it  rofe,  but  could  not  walk.  The  tail 
was  bleeding  pretty  freely,  and  the  blood  flowing 
from  it  was  rather  of  a redder  colour,  the  pulfe 
was  quicker,  but  not  fo  ftrong,  and  the  other  wounds 
had  bled  a little  5 the  fymptoms  were  not  increafed, 
but  did  not  feem  better. 

As  there  happened 'to  be  fome  falt-petre  or  nitre 
in  the  houfe,  we  gave  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  in  an- 
other tea  pot  of  warm  water;  but  referved  the  half, 
which  was  afterwards  given,  at  the  interval  of  an 
hour,  when  the  heat  was  rather  lefs,  and  the  fkin 
fomewhat  moift.  At  the  end  of  the  fecond  hour 
it  had  made  a confiderable  quantity  of  water,  and 
feemed  rather  more  relieved.  In  two  hours  more, 
the  fait  had  operated,  and  the  wound  ftill  continued 
dropping.  It  got  a large  tea  pot  full  of  meal  and 
water.  Next  morning  it  looked  much  better,  but 
would  not  eat.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  it  eat  a 
little  boiled  hay,  which  it  lived  on  for  two  days, 
when  it  was  put  into  a park  by  itfelf.  In  two  days 
more  it  was  fent  to  join  the  flock, 
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Case  5th. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1804,  when  the  weather 
was  unfeafonably  cold,  on  the  12th,  a hog  was 
brought  in,  affected  with  ficknefs.  It  was  obfers'ed 
by  the  fhepherd  at  mid-day,  and  was  brought  home 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  bled  in  the  tail,  from 
which  a confiderable  quantity  of  blood  came;  it 
got  a dofe  of  glauber  falts,  and  had  two  teafpoon- 
fuls  of  nitre,  diifolved  in  a chopin  of  boiling  water, 
of  which  it  got  a half-a-mutchkin  every  two  hours. 
At  bed  time,  the  .tail  continued  bleeding,  and  it 
feemed  rather  eafier.  On  looking  at  it  next  mor- 
ning it  was  fliff,  having  died  in  the  night. 

On  opening  the  body,  the  general  rednefs  appa- 
rent in  fheep  dying  of  the  ficknefs,  was  very  ob- 
feiwable.  The  bowels  were  all  affected,  but  none 
of  them  feemed  to  be  the  immediate  feat  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  as  no  mortification  was  apparent  in  any  of 
them.  The  flefh  of  the  body  was  all  of  a livid  hue, 
and  the  inflammation  feemed  to  be  generally  diffu- 
fed  over  it.  Black  clots  were  found  in  the  right  au- 
ricle and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  the  food  in  the 
ftomachs  might  have  been  rubbed  betw^een  the  fin- 
gers, like  dry  fand  or  chaff.  There  was  alfo  a red-? 
nefs  obfervable  in  the  brain. 

I have  had  many  more  opportunities  of  making 
experiments  upon  fheep  affected  with  ficknefs,  a 
detail  of  which,  after  what  hath  already  been 
faid  would  be  unneceflary.  Taking  the  average, 
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lowevcr,  of  thofe  that  have  been  affected,  I have 
Deen  enabled  by  the  practice  laid  down,  to  fave 
hree  out  of  five.  The  proportion  is  even  greater; 
)ut  allowing  for  contingencies,  fuch  as  their  being 
learly  dead  before  being  brought  home',  I have 
bated  this  as  the  proportion, 

Number  afl'ected,  - - - 25 

Died,  - - 9 

Recovered,  - - - 16 


DIARRHOLA. 

> 

Purging  feldom  proves  fatal  to  fheep.  It  is  fome- 
imes  of  fervice  to  their  general  health,  and  ought 
lever  to  be  ftopt  too  foon.  But  this  complaint  fome- 
imes  proceeds  fo  far  as  to  bring  on  great  debility,  if 
ts  violence  be  not  checked.  When  the  flux  is  mo- 
lerate,  change  of  diet,  from  foft  to  dry  food,  for  a 
ew  days,  may  effect  a cure.  But  if  the  purging  be 
:onfiderable,  half  an  ounce  of  chalk  may  be  given 
a an  Englifh  pint  of  Cows’  milk,  a little  warmed, 
rhe  dole  may  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  two  days, 
f fymptoms  of  amendment  have  not  appeared.  If 
he  purging  be  very  violent,  and  attended  by  ftrain- 
ng,  the  firfl  dofe  fhould  be  a dram  of  rhuburb, 
^nd  after  it  has  operated,  chalk  may  be  given. 
tVhen  cured,  the  animal  mufl  be  gradually  accuf- 
omed  to  its  paflure,  otherwife  the  tender  rich  grabs 
my  occaflon  a rel«pfe. 
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Dysentery. 

This  difeafe,  which  may  be  termed  a violent 
diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  is  known  in  different  places 
by  the  names,  clings  breckjhuach,  and  braxy.  A 
fheep  affected  by  it  lies  down  frequently,  and  rifes 
again  at  fhort  intervals.  It  voids  foeces  very  often, 
almoft  every  time  it  gets  up.  It  eats  little,  and  does 
not  chew  the  cud. 

When  the  difeafe  has  advanced  a little,  the  foeces 
become  mixed  with  blood  and  flime.  At  a more 
advanced  ftage,  they  are  black  and  (linking. 

Diagnosis.* 

Dyfentery  is  diftinguifhed  from  ordinary  diarrhoea 
by  the  following  characters. 

iff.  Diarrhoea  attacks  chiefly  hogs  and  weak  gim- 
mers  and  dinmonts;  whereas  dyfentery  is  frequent 
among  older  flieep. 

2d.  Diarrhoea  almbfl  always  occurs  in  the  fpring 
and  ceafes  about  June,  when  dyfentery  only  com- 
mences. 

3d.  In  diarrhoea  there  is  no  fever,  or  tenefmus, 
or  pain  before  the  ftools,  as  in  dyfentery. 

4th.  In  diarrhoea  the  foeces  are  loofe,  but  in  other 
refpects  natural,  without  any  blood  or  flime^  where- 


* Dr.  Duncan. 
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as  in  dyfentery  the  foeces  confifl  of  hard  lumps  paf- 
fed  occafionally;  the  reft  being  blood  and  flime. 

5th.  There  is  not  that  degree  of  foetor  in  the 
foeces,  in  diarrhoea,  which  takes  place  in  dyfentery. 

6th.  In  dyfentery  the  appetite  is  totally  gone;  in 
diarrhoea  it  is  rather  fliarper  than  ufual. 

7th.  Diarrhoea  is  not  contagious;  dyfentery 
highly  fo. 

8th.  In  dyfentery,  the  animal  waftes  rapidly,  but 
by  diarrhoea,  only  a temporary  ftop  is  put  to  its 
thriving,  after  which  it  makes  rapid  advances  to 
ftrength,  vigour,  and  proportion. 

9th.  Dyfentery  is  commonly  fatal,  diarrhoea  rarely, 
unlefs  the  animal  has  been  previoufly  much  debilitated. 

As  dyfentery  is  frequently  attended  by  inflam- 
mation, bleeding  will  be  proper,  and  alfo  a purge. 
Afterwards  the  following  dofes  fhould  be  daily  ad- 
miniftered,  until  fymptoms  of  recovery  appear, 
which  will  be  very  foon.  The  day  after  the  bleeding 
and  purging,  ^ oz.  of  chalk,  mixed  up  in  warmed 
milk.  Two  hours  afterwards,  a gill  of  warm  water 
into  which  has  been  put  half  a table  fpoonful  of 
tincture  of  terra  japonica  and  30  drops  of  laudanum. 
The  diet  fhould  confift  of  hay,  fprinkled  with  fait* 


Cases  of  Dysentery*. 

9 ' 

On  the  12th  of  Auguft,  1800,  a flieep  was  ob- 
ferved  by  the  fhepherd  to  be  affected  with  braxy. 

f Mr.  St«v«nfon;  called  by  hinr  braxy, 

F 
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It  was  brought  home  and  ^)ut  Into  an  inclofure  at 
the  back  of  the  houfe;  the  wool  was  not  clapped, 
but  the  eye  was  languid,  the  mouth  dry,  the  fldn 
rough  on  being  felt;  frequent  rumbling  was  heard 
in  the  bowels,  the  pulfe  felt  at  the  neck,  was  quick. 
It  had  frequent  ftools,  which  had  a llimy  appearance, 
and  were  mixed  with  blood,  and  a few  hard  balls 
were  obferved  to  come  amongft  fome  of  the  ftools, 
at  each  of  which  it  drew  up  its  hind  legs,  and  feem- 
ed  to  fuffer  pain.  As  it  was  in  good  habit  of  body, 
it  was  bled  in  one  of  the  veins  in  the  fore  leg,  and 
about  two  ounces  of  blood,  of  a dark  colour,  taken 
from  it.  A dofe  of  an  ounce  of  falts  was  then  admi- 
niftered,  which  in  eight  hours  produced  feveral  paf- 
fages;  and  the  pain  in  the  bowels  feemed  in  fome 
nieafure  to  be  abated.  Next  day,  five  grains  of  ipe- 
cacuanha were  given  every  two  hours,  for  five  hours, 
which  ftill  kept  up  the  purging;  and  confiderable 
ficknefs  w’as  apparent.  In  two  hours  after  the  Ope- 
ration of  the  ipecacuanha,  it  began  to  eat  a little,  and 
the  fkin  was  fomewhat  moift.  The  frequent  ftools 
now'  abated,  and  there  was  no  more  purging,  nor 
was  any  more  blood  paffed.  In  fix  days  it  was  fo 
far  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  join  the  flock. 


Case  2d. 

On  the  16th  of  the  fame  month,  1800,  a fheep 
was  brought  home,  in  which  the  difeafe  had  con« 


tinued  for  feveral  days.  The  ftools  were  very  fre^ 
quent,  flimy,  and  mixed  with  blood,  having  little 
feculent  matter  in  them  j the  wool  was  clapped  5 the 
mouth  and  (kin  dry,  the  eyes  languid  and  red; 
conflant  rumbling  in  the  belly,  and  the  animal 
could  with  difficulty  (land.  On  laying  the  hand 
on  the  belly,  it  could  be  felt  in  fome  parts,  as  it  were 
drawn  together,  and  lumps  in  parts  of  it.  A dofe 
of  half  a drachm  of  rhubarb  was  given  to  it,  which 
operated  in  eight  hours  feveral  times,  and  brought 
away  a quantity  of  foeces,  more  of  the  natural  ap- 
pearance, only  thin;  and  next  day  eight  dofes  of 
ipecacuanha  were  given,  one  every  two  hours.  The 
purging  continued,  but  not  fo  much  blood  or  dime, 
for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  four  ounces  of 
logwood  were  taken,  upon  which  was  poured  a 
Scots  pint  of  boiling  water.  When  it  had  flood 
for  12  hours,  a gill,  or  four  ounces  of  the  infufion 
was  given  morning  and  evening,  having  15  drops 
of  laudanum  added  to  each  dofe. 

In  fix  days  the  flools  had  ceafed  in  their  frequency, 
and  the  feverifli  appearance  was  gone  off,  and  the 
apimal  had  begun  to  take  its  food.  From  this  time 
there  was  nothing  more  done  to  it,  and  in  1 2 days 
from  its  firft  being  brought  home,  it  was  returned 
to  the  flocl^. 

Case  3d. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1800,  a Sheep  wa? 
brought  into  the  inclofure,  from  a neighbouring 
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farm,  the  proprietor  of  which  had  before  witnefled 
the  fuccefsful  treatment  of  the  other  two  cafes.  The 
difeafe  had  continued  twelve  days,  and  the  animal 
■was  very  much  exhaufled.  The  wool  was  clapped, 
and  a very  confiderable  quantity  of  blood  was  palfed 
at  each  ftool ; the  mouth  and  Ikin  were  diy.  It  took 
no  food,  and  the  pulfe  was  quick,  A dofe  of  falts 
was  given  to  it,  (an  ounce)  which  operated  well. 
Next  day,  four  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  were  given  of 
four  grains  each,  which  alfo  operated,  and  by  which 
the  purging  ftopt  for  fix  hours.  There  was  no 
appetite,  and  a number  of  hardened  pieces  of  foeces 
were  palfed,  mixed  with  black  blood,  The  heat  of 
the  body  continued.  Two  ounces  of  logwood  were 
infufed  in  a chopin  and  a half  of  water,  and  given 
in  the  quantity  of  a gill  three  times  a day,  with  the 
addition  of  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum.  This  was 
continued  for  four  days;  during  which  time,  how- 
ever, the  blood  ftill  continued  to  be  paffed,  with  an 
admixture  of  a fubflance  like  the  matter  of  an  ulcer, 
and  on  the  17th  day  from  the  firft  attack  the  fheep 
died. 

On  looking  Into  the  belly,  the  bowels  had  all  an 
inflamed  appearance,  and  a confiderable  proportion 
of  the  lower  inteftine  was  ulcerated  in  the  infide;, 
its  coats  were  thickened,  and  its  outfide  was  of  a 
blackilh  hue.  There  was  a quantity  of  fetid  air  in 
the  bowels,  which  turned  a filver  probe  quite  black, 
as  it  did  alfo  a fliilling  expofed  to  it.  The  flefh  was 
was  foft  and  red,  but  the  heart,  liver,  and  brain. 
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were  found;  the  kidneys  were  (lightly  enlarged  and 
flabby. 


Case  4th. 

In  Augufl:,  1800,  a (heep  was  brought  home,  af- 
fected with  braxy,  the  fymptoms  were  as  formerly 
defcribed;  it  feemed  much  exhaufted,  and  had  been 
obferved  affected  for  feven  days.  It  got  firft  four 
grains  of  ipecacuanha  every  two  hours,  three  limes, 
which  purged  it  a good  deal.  It  was  then  placed 
in  a fmali  houfe,  where  was  a large  caff  iron  boiler, 
which  being  filled  with  water,  and  the  door  (hut, 
from  the  heat  of  the  furnace  below,  it  foon  filled  the 
: houfe  with  fleam,  in  which  the  (heep  continued  for 
' the  fpace  of  three  hours,  when  the  fire  was  taken 
away,  and  the  (heep  remained  in  the  heated  houfe 
all  night.  There  was  a great  perfpiration  over  its 
body,  and  the  wool  was  quite  wet.  It  was  taken 
out  at  mid-day,  and  the  infufion  of  logwood  and 
laudanum  given  to  it  three  times  a day.  It  feemed 
a little  better  and  the  flools  not  fo  frequent. 
Wool  flill  clapped.  Next  night  it  was  (hut  up,  and 
floved  again,  and  fome  flour  porridge  was  given  to 
it,  with  a little  milk.  Next  day  the  medicine  was 
continued.  The  fymptoms  had  abated,  but  the 
I wool  clapped;  it  was  not  again  (loved,  and  the  me- 
: decines  were  continued  for  twelve  days  before  it  was 
<]uite  recovered. 
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Case  5th. 

In  this  cafe  the  treatment  was  the  fame  as  in  the 
firft  and  fecond  cafes;  but  there  was  fuch  a degree 
of  debility  that  the  porridge  and  aftringent  medi- 
cines were  continued  for  nearly  four  weeks  before 
it  was  recovered- 


Case  6th. 

In  Auguft,  1800,  a Iheep  was  brought  in  with 
braxy,  the  fymptoms  very  violent.  It  had  a dofe 
of  falts,  which  operated,  but  it  died  next  day.  In 
this  cafe  the  bowels  were  affected  confiderably  higher' 
up,  being  at  the  junction  of  the  fmall  and  great 
guts,  where  jgiortification  had  taken  place.  The 
lower  bowels  had  a number  of  round  hardened  balls 
in  them,  and  a very  difagreeable  fmell  was  exhaled. 

I deem  it  unnecelfary  to  mention  any  more  cafes, 
which  all  occurred  in  the  fame  year,  as  braxy  has  not 
appeared  fmce  1 800,  and  I have  had  no  opportunity 
of  making  experiments  on  it  fmce  that  time.  The 
practice  in  that  year  was  very  fuccefsful,  as  five 
were  faved  out  of  feveii  that  were  brought  home, 
and  a fair  trial  inftituted : but,  from  carelefsnefs, 
nearly  one  out  of  three,  died  before  any  thing  was 
done  to  them. 
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Finding  . ' 

Is  a difeafe  incident  to  lambs  ^ or  rather  is  the 
effect  of  a degree  of  purging  which  fometimes  at- 
tacks them  when  very  young.  The  foeces  being  of 
a gluey  nature,  fix  the  tail  upon  the  anus,  and  thus 
all  paffage  from  the  bowels  becomes  interrupted. 
Docking  prevents  this  from  happening.  The  ewe- 
lambs  fhould  be  docked  a day  or  two  after  they  are 
bom  ; bu:  from  the  confideration  to  be  found  un- 
der the  article  caftration,  it  is  advifable  not  to  dock 
the  males  till  they  are  cut,  unlefs  they  fliould  hap- 
pen to  be  plnded. 

Inflammation  fometimes  attacks  lambs  in  the  blad’- 
der  and  intejiines ^ and  proves  quickly  fatal.  When  the 
inteftines  are  inflamed,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  grafs 
ilL  ^’he  louping  ill  has  not  been  fufliciently  at- 
tended to,  nor  well  defcribed.  It  is  thought  to  be 
a paralytic  affeclion. 

The  thwarter  ill  is  fo  varioufly  defcribed  that  Dr. 
Duncan  has  thought  it  neceffary  to  divide  it  into 
fpecies.  But  from  the  defcription  given,  it  is  ini- 
poffible  to  find  out  its  nature.  It  appears  to  come 
near  to  apoplexy,  and  to  palfy,  and  fome  fymptoms, 
as  locked  jaw,  and  wry  neck,  bring  it  near  to  teta- 
nus, or  univerfal  fpafm. 

It  is  befl  to  refrain  from  attempting  to  defcribe 
difeafes  which  are  not  underftood,  and  to  be  con- 
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tented  with  expreffing  a hope,  that  fome  medical 
perfon,  in  the  diftrict  where  fuch  difeafes  are  faid  ta 

prevail,  will  obferve  them,  and  defcribe  them  care- 
fully. 


Staggers 

Seems  to  be  a convulfive  affection.  The  animal 
which  it  attacks,  trembles,  falls  down,  and  rolls 
and  twifts  itfelf  about.  Copious  bleeding  has  been 
found  to  cure  it.  The  caufes  are  not  yet  known. 
Mr.  Stevenfon  afcribes  it  to  the  deleterious  effects 
of  poifonous  grafs,  and  recommends  a change  of 
pafture  as  the  only  cure. 

What  is  called  vanquijb,  or  vinkijh^  has  not  been 
fully  defcribed.  It  feems  to  be  a decline,  and  is 
cured  by  change  of  pafture. 


Jaundice 

Is  a rare  difeafe.  It  is  known  by  the  Ikin  and 
eyes  becoming  of  a greenifli  yellow  colour.  It  is 
occafioned  by  the  rupture  of  fome  of  the  veffels  fe- 
creting  the  bile,  or  conveying  it  to  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines.  The  bile  being  diffufed  through  the  bo- 
dy, caufes  the  colour  peculiar  to  this  difeafe.  Bleed- 
ing is  ufeful ; and  a doze  of  jalap,  with  perhaps  a 
few  grains  of  calomel,  will  be  of  fervice-  Exercife 
is  very  efficacious. 
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PART  IV. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

j 

Shelter. 

Shelter  is  the  firft  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  tfie 

■ management  of  flieep.  While  every  good  Ihepherd 
^ IS  decidedly  hoftile  to  their  being  confined,  or  to 
. their  being  forced  into  flielter,  whether  they  wifh  for 
Lit  or  not,  it  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recommended 
t to  all  fheep  farmers,  to  put  the  means  of  avoiding 
i the  feverity  of  ftormy  weather  within  the  reach  of 
^heir  flocks  at  all  times.  Clofe  confinement  injures 
t the  health  of  all  animals ; and  is  hurtful  in  an  ef- 
p pedal  manner  to  fheep,  which,  by  nature,  are  of 
3 a roving  drfpofition,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  liber- 
j;ty.  It  is  certainly  a miftaken  notion  that  fine  wooled 

I fheep  are  more  tender,  and  more  liable  ta  be  in- 
Ijured  by  cold,  than  thofe  which  carry  coarfe  fleeces  j 

■ and  that  they  mufl,  during  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
^ year,  be  kept  in  cots,  as  is  practifed  on  the  continent. 
;The  wool  of  the  fine  breeds  grows  in  a manner 
twhich  renders  it  more  effectual  in  refifling  the  rigors 
l of  winter,  than  that  of  the  coarfe  kinds.  The  ex- 
^perience  of  feveral  perfons  who  have  introduced  the 
I'Merino  fheep  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  feems 

' to  hold  out  the  happy  profpect  of  animals  carrying 
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the  moR;  valuable  wool  being  feen  dlfperfed  ovej* 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  perfeverance  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair  has  taught  us  that  the  Cheviot  Sheep  are 
perfectly  well  adapted  for  the  climate  of  the  moft 
northern  parts  of  Scotland. 

Merino  Iheep,  which  have  been  reckoned  the  moll 
delicate,  have  been  found  capable  of  bearing  very 
great  degrees  of  cold,  without  being  injured  in  the 
flightefl  degree.  Cold,  therefore,  is  not  by  any  means 
an  object  of  dread  to  the  breeder  of  any  kind  of  fheep^ 
except  during  the  lambing  feafon,  when  fudden  and 
fevere  cold,  and  chilling  rains,  are,  with  reafon,  to 
be  feared  by  every  ftoremafter,  as  they  are  fatal  to 
newly  dropt  lambs  of  every  breed. 

Drifting  fnow,  exceffive  rain,  and  great  heat, 
are  the  enemies  which,  in  our  climate,  chiefly  an- 
noy our  flocks. 


Drifting  Snow. 

Natural  flielter  is  feldom  to  be  found  in  a moun- 
tainous country,  fo  convenient  as  to  be  proof  againfl 
fudden  {forms  of  fnow.  Recourfe  mud  therefo;:e 
be  had  to  art.  There  cannot  be  a better  method 
of  enabling  fheep  to  efcape  from  drifting  fnow  than 
fuch  inclofures  as  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hogg. 
Ch'cular  inclofures,  furrounded  by  a wall  of  turf, 
will  be  fully  as  effectual  as  thofe  conflruffed  of 
ftones,  and  will  in  mod  places  be  more  economical, 
both  in  the  original  cod,  and  fubfequent  repairs. 
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The  fpaces  indoled  Ihould  be  ample,  and  on  dry 
ground.  If  the  walls  are  built  with  turf,  the  bafe 
Iliould  be  four  feet  thick,  and  the  top  two  feet. 
The  height  fliould  not  be  lefs  than  fix  feet.  Two 
or  three  openings  fliould  be  left  towards  the  fouth ; 
_and  a drain  fo  conftructed  as  to  take  off  the  wet- 
nefs  of  the  ground,  rain  water,  and  that  from 
: melted  fnow,  fliould  be  dug  round  the  outiide, 
communicating  by  holes  in  the  wall  with  the  iiiiide 
of  the  inclofure.  After  having  been  once  or  twice 
L driven  into  thefe  inclofures,  or  rings,  the  flieep  will 
I of  their  own  accord  draw  towards  them  on  the  ap- 
.proachof  fnow.*  The  fhepherd  will  always  find  his 
; flock  aflembled  in  the  rings  during  fnow,  and  he 
will  not  often  have  to  rifk  his  life  by  fearching  for 
ilofl:  flieep  among  wreaths.  Clumps  of  Scotch  firs 
t have  been  found  of  great  ufe  on  fome  farms  ; and 
mow,  when  the  rents  of  flieep  paftures  have  become 
I fo  great,  (it  may  be  faid  extravagant,)  it  is  proba- 
te ble  that  flieep  farmers  will  infifl:  on  fome  ftipula- 
I tion  being  made  in  'their  leafes  for  plantations.  It 
i cannot  be  expected  that  tenants  are  to  be  at  the  ex- 
r penfe  of  planting  trees,  which  will  only  begin  to  be 
ufeful  when  half  the  period  of  the  duration  of  an 
ordinary  leafe  has  expired.  Plantations  require  time 
:to  grow,  and  fome  care  and  expenfe  for  their  pro- 
■ tection  when  young.  It  is  needlefs  to  enter  here 
on  the  fubject  of  leafes.  It  is  enough  to  obferve, 
5 that  to  enfure  the  profperity  of  a tenant,  and  the 


* Walls  are  railed  in  fome  places  in  the  form  of  ^ crofs,  or  of  the  letter  Sk 
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feturity  of  a landlord,  they  fliould  both  be  liberal^ 
and  inclined  to  accommodate  each  other. 

In  gentlemen’s  parks,  and  on  low  grounds,  where 
attendance  can.  be  conftantly  afforded,  there  is  lefs 
occafion  for  fhelter.  Clamps  of  trees,  efpecially  of 
fpruce  fir,  the  foliage  of  which  is  clofer  and  more 
ornamental  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine,  will^  how- 
ever, be  found  extremely  ufeful.  Dry  knolls 
lliould  be  chofen  for  them.  There  is  one  objec- 
‘ tion  to  all  the  pine  tribe,  that  their  leaves  do  not 
fo  quickly  rot  on  the  ground  as  the  fallen  leaves  of 
other  trees,  which  form  foil  and  encourage  the  growth 
of  grafs.  The  prickly  leaves  of  the  pine  may  alfo 
hurt  the  fleeces.  Thefe  confiderations  are  of  lefs 
importance  than  the  fafety  of  fheepj  at  the  fame 
time  they  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  obviated  by 
planting  firs  only  on  the  outfide,  and  filling  up  the 
clump  with  birch,  a tree  which  grows  quickly  and 
and  thrives  in  very  thin  foil. 

. As  it  is  neceffary  in  fome  fituations  to  confine 
ewes  with  their  lambs  during  night,  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  latter  from  foxes  and  dogs,  it  becomes  re- 
quifite  to  conflruct  cots  and  folds.  The  former 
fhould  be  airy,  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  clofe  to 
prevent  bad  effects  from  rain  or  fnow,  and  the  latter 
fhould  be  fpacious.  Cots  may  be  very  eafily  and 
cheaply  conflructed  after  the  manner  of  Highland 
cottages,  where  birch  trees,  or  others  having  a 
natural  bend,  or  branches  of  large  trees,  can  be 
got.  The  frame  work  is  conftructed  as  follows. — 
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rwo  trees,  or  large  branches,  are  laid  together,  fo 
hat  the  diftance  between  the  thick  ends  may  be  13 
T 14  feet.  The  fmall  ends  are  then  morticed  to- 
; ether  and  faflened  with  a wooden  peg.  About  four 
eet  below  this  a piece  of  wood  is  laid  acrofs,  morti- 
ed  and  faftened ; the  ends  projecting  about' a foot  on 
oth  Tides.  Small  projecting  pieces  are  alfo  fixed 
t the  height  where  the  roof  is  to  begin.  Thefe 
laits  are  now  called  couples,  and  when  a fufficient 
umber  have  been  prepared,  they  are  fet  up  at  the 
iftance  of  ten  feet  from  each  other.  They  are 
ow  joined  together  at  top  by  ftraight  trees  being 
lid  along  into  the  forks  made  by  the  crolfing  of 
ae  ends  of  the  couples.  Similar  pieces  are  laid 
. ong  the  fides  refting  on  the  projections,  and  the 
t hole  are  faflened  by  means  of  pegs,  fimilar  to  what 
iiip  carpenters  call  tree  nails.  To  form  the  roof, 
'.nail  ftraight  trees,  ufually  birch  or  Scotch  firs,  are 
i Jd  acrofs  the  rails,  the  thick  ends  being  nailed  to 
le  lowermoft  rail.  A rail  is  alfo  faflened  along 
li  e infide  of  the  couples  near  the  bottom.  On  this 
l id  the  lower  roof  rail  are  nailed  fpars,  which  are 
. aced  clofe  together,  but  not  fo  as  to  exclude  a 
i ee  circulation  of  air.  In  the  front,  fpaces  are  left 
oen  at  intervals.  The  thatch  confifts  of  heath^^ 
hich  is  the  moft  durable  of  all  others.  There  is 
^me  art  required  in  laying  it  on,  although  the  ope- 
t tion  appears  to  be  very  fimple.  The  firfl  layer 
nhfifts  of  heath,  having  the  thick  roots  cut  off, 
id  nicely  arranged  and  faflened  down  by  Iqng 
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pieces  of  wood  tied  with  willow  twigs  to  the  frame 
work.  The  heath  is  then  laid  on  without  regard 
to  the  roots,  except  having  them  inmoft.  The 
thatch  is  laid  on  thicker  and  thicker  towards  the 
top,  where  it  is  faftened  by  means  of  thin  fliced 
turf  laid  along.  The  whole  is  diftinctly  feen  in 
plate  5th.  which  reprefents  the  frame  work,  and  the 
appearance  of  a cot  which  has  been  conftructed  as 
already  defcribed.  Moveable  cots  may  be  made  with 
frames  filled  with  ftraw,  or  heath,  by  means  of  wdcker 
work ; the  fides  being  made  of  wicker  wmrk  alone. 


As  it  is  Impoflible  to  flielter  even  fmall  flocks  from  i 
rain,  it  is  a fortunate  circumftance  that  fheep  are| 
not  very  liable  to  fuffer  from  it.  During  fummerj 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  long  ^ 
continued  rain  drenching  the  fleece.  But  fhould 
this  happen  during  winter,  weak  fheep  will  mofl ; 
probably  fuffer  greatly.  Attention  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  fheep  at  other  time^,  by  bringing 
them  to  face  the  feverity  of  winter  in  a ftrong  ha-| 
J^it  of  body,  will  be  found  to  be  the  beft  method  of 
■defending  them  from  ^ 


Heat. — Flies.  i 

In  mountainous  diftricts,  fheep  have  it  in  their| 
their  power  to  remove  from  glens  and  hollows#^ 
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vhere  the  rays  of  the  fun  frequently  become  op- 
^reflive.  But  on  low  grounds  they  are  too  often 
.eft  expofed  without  having  accefs  to  a ihady  place, 

0 the  fcorching  heat  of  fummer,  and  to  the  tor- 
nents  inflicted  by  myriads  of  flies.  The  fliades  of 
rees,  cots,  and  walls,  are  fuflicient  to  enable  Iheep 
D avoid  heat ; but  their  enemies  will  follow^  them, 
;nd  continue  their  attacks.  Some  method  of  keep- 

1 ig  off  flies  muff  therefore  be  adopted  ; or,  at  any 
ate,  of  deftroying  their  eggs,  which  they  depofit 
bout  the  roots  of  the  horns,  and  other  parts  of  the 
ead,  and  about  the  tail.  The  following  ointment 
eing  rubbed  about  the  root  of  the  horns  and  tail, 
^'ill  be  found  to  be  of  great  ufe. 

Strong  mercurial  ointment,  1 part. 

Rofln, 1 part. 

Hog’s  lard, 3 parts. 

lelt  the  hog’s  lard  in  a convenient  veflel,  and  add 
le  rofin.  When  thefe  ingredients  are  well  incor- 
orated,  add  the  ointment  and  flir  the  whole  w^ell 
. I it  becomes  cold,  to  prevent  the  mercury  from 
i iking.  The  rofin  is  intended  to  give  fonie  degree 
adhefivenefs  to  the  compofition.  The  fmallefl 
irticle  of  mercury  is  fatal  to  an  infect.  A compo- 
-ion  for  defending  the  bodies  of  fheep  will  be  found 
ider  the  article  shearing.  Flies  feldoin  become 
Dublefome  till  after  the  time  of  taking  off  the 
eece.  But  when  fheep  appear  to  be  annoyed  be- 
^•re  that  time,  the  ointment  fhould  be  applied  with- 
it  delay  to  the  head  and  tail,  well  rubbed  on*  The 
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proportion  of  mercury  is  too  fmall  to  have  any  effect 
on  the  animal,  but  is  quite  fufKcient  to  make  flies 
change  their  feene  of  attack,  at  any  rate  to  deftroy 
their  eggs.  Rubbing  the  head  and  tail  with  a coin- 
pofition  of  one  pint  of  tar  and  four  of  train  oil,  has 
been  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  well. 


Food. 

Variety,  or  frequent  changes,  in  the  nature  of 
food,  tend  to  derange  the  uniform  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  to  bring  on  difeafes  which  often  prove 
fatal.  During  fummer  and  winter,  fheep  are  com- 
monly healthy,  when  they  are  not  abfolutely  fliarv- 
ed.  It  is  chiefly  in  Spring  and  Autumn  when  they 
fhow  fymptoms  of  bad  health.  Sudden  changes  in  ^ 
the  quality  of  their  food,  are  the  caufes  of  the 
general  unhealthinefs  experienced  at  thefe  feafons 
of  the  year.  Such  alterations  are  not  more  injuri- 
ous than  quick  tranfitions  from  plenty  to  fcarcity, 
and  from  fcarcity  to  plenty.  When  an  animal  has 
been  highly  fed,  and  accuflomed  for  a length  of 
time  to  eat  regularly,  any  hidden  alteration  in  its 
habits  foon  occafions  difeafe.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  an  animal  which  has 
been  ftarving,  than  placing  it  all  at  once  in  the*.^ 
midfl:  of  plenty. 

A fhepherd  when  about  to  chufe  a farm,  fliould 
regard  uniformity  in  the  kind  of  pafture,  rather 
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thail  whfether  it  be  rich  or  poor.  In  NobleiAeii’s 
and  Gentlemen’s  parks,  where  the  grafs  is  what  is 
ufually  called  artificial,  and  confequently  as  uniform 
as  it  is  poflible  for  pafture  to  be,  few  difeafed  (heep 
will  ever  be  found.  On  meadows  and  hills,  where 
fome  parts  are  moifi:,  and  others  dry>  and  where 
the  foil  is  of  different  kinds,  the  quality  of  the 
pafture  is  often  found  to  vary  much.  Here  the  on- 
ly way  to  avoid  rifk  is  to  adopt  the  plan  of  many 
Ikilful  fhepherds,  and  to  allot  different  tracts  of 
country  to  different  parts  of  the  flock.  There  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  dividing  a farm  in  fuch  a way, 
that  the  wethers  may  always  be  on  the  fame  ground, 
and  the  ewes  on  their  own  walk.  Sheep  cannot  en- 
dure frequent  removals;  but  are  ftrongly  attached 
:o  the  place  of  their  nativity.  Lambs  muft  be 
.noved  when  about  to  be  weaned,  but  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  herded  by  themfelves.  When  taken  from 
: their  dams,  they  fhould  be  fent  to  graze  with  the 
A^ethers.  With  them  the  wether  lambs  may  con- 
tinue, and  the  ewe  lambs  fhould  be  reftored  to  their 
mothers  as.  foon  as  their  milk  is  gone.  If  necef- 
ary  the  ewe  hogs  muft  be  removed  from  the  old 
fwes  during  rutting  time. 

It  has  been  fully  afcertained  that  wet  grounds, 
ivhere  water  fortietimes  ftagnates,  are  unfit  for  fheep 
>afture,  infomuch  that  the  complicated  and  fatal 
iilifeafe,  called  rot,  always  attacks  fheep  which  feed 
on  them.  Wet  Peaty  ground  is  not  fo  dangerous, 
lor  is  there  much  rifk  when  fheep  go  ou  land  over 
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which  water  trickles  conftantly.  But  lands  which 
have  been  flooded  are  not  fafe  until  they  become 
perfectly  dry.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  there 
are  vail  ranges  of  hills,  which,  even  during  the 
dryefl  feafons,  are  contiually  moift;  yet  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  injurious  to  flieep  by  bringing  on  the 
rot.  On  thefe  the  water  is  in  continual  motion,  and 
never  ftagnates. 

The  neighbourhood  of  {linking  pools  of  water, 
and  of  grounds  on  which  rank  gralTes  grow  during 
the  evaporation  of  ftagnant  water,  ihould  always  be 
avoided.  Sheep  are  fully  as  liable  to  the  rot  in  fuch 
fituations  as  the  human  fpecies  is  to  ague,  and  other 
difeafes  refembling  incipient  rot.  * 

The  greatefl  difficulty  in  the  management  of  Iheep 
occurs  at  the  periods  when  the  feafons  change.  Then 
it  becomes  neceifary  on  hill  farms  not  only  to  di- 
minifh  the  quantity  of  food,  but  to  give  it  of  a dif- 
ferent .quality.  On  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  the 
vegetation  of  the  graffes  and  heath  ufually  ceafes 
about  the  end  of  October.  When  fudden  frofls 
eome  on  before  the  vegetation  of  the  graffes  has 
flopped,  the  leaves  are  affected,  fo  that  when  thaw 
commences,  they  become  flaccid,  and  rot.  When 
introduced  in  that  ffate  into  the  flomach  of  a flieep, 
or  of  any  other  ruminating  animal,  they  will  proba- 
bly prove  injurious.  When  fheep  are  forced  by  a 
fudden  fall  of  fnow  to  relinquifli  their  ordinary  fuc 


* Some  intereftlng  particulars  connected  with  this  fubjedl  are  to  b 
found  in  a pamphlet  on  the  rot,  by  Dr.  Harrifon. 
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Gulent  food,  the  change  can  hardly  fail  to  hurt  their 
health.  Their  ftoinachs  and  bowels,  having  been 
accu  homed  to  the  gentle  action  required  for  digeft- 
ing  fucculent  food,  are  not  in  a condition  to  man- 
age what  is  dry.  The  flow  digeflion  of  dry  food 
makes  an  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  fluids  fecret- 
ed,  and  the  whole  fyflem  is  apt  to  be  deranged. 
The  grand  object  of  a Ihepherd,  therefore,  ought 
to  be,  to  make  the  change  of  food  as  gradual  as 
polTible  He  muft  not  be  tempted  by  fine  open 
weather  to  delay  accuftoming  his  flock  to  an  altera- 
tion in  diet.  Winter  may  come  on  fuddenly,  and 
before  the  ftiepherd  be  aware  of  them,  bring  difficul- 
ties which  he  may  not  be  able  to  overcome.  When 
a continuation  of  fucculent  food  cannot  be  afforded, 
a wife  and  ikilful  fhepherd  will  begin,  about  the  end 
of  October,  to,  move  his  flieep  about,  taking  them 
fometimes  to  dry,  heathy  grounds,  and  fometimes  to 
places  where  the  paflure  refembles  that  deftined  for 
winter  ufe.  By  daily  driving  them  backwards  and 
forwards,  the  ffieep  will  not  have  their  ufual  allow- 
ance of  time  for  filling  themfelves ; and  thus  they 
become,  by  the  fame  trouble,  fully  prepared  for  a 
change  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  pafture. 
The  movements  fhould  be  continued  until  the  ufual 
time  for  putting  the  Iheep  on  their  wintering  ground. 
'Ihe  fame  caution  ought  to  be  obferved  in  Spring. 
During  winter,  the  ftomachs  of  the  fheep  will  have 
acquired  a ftronger  action  in  digefting  dry  and  hard 
food.  If,  in  this  ffate,  they  be  fuddenly  filled  with 
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' young  fucculent  grafs,  purging  will  be  brought  6n; 
and  probably  more  fatal  difeafes  than  diarrhoea,  will 
attack  the  flock.  In  fituations  where  turnips,  or 
hay,  can  be  raifed  in  fufficient  quantities,  many 
dangers  and  difficulties  may  be  avoided  by  a pro- 
per alternation  of  thefe  as  winter  food. 

The  winter  management  of  a breeding  flock,  and 
of  a flock  for  the  butcher,  are  very  different  things; 
and  yet  we  fee  many  people  treating  both  in  the 
fame  way.  While  flieep,  deflined  for  the  knife,  are 
folded  on  turnip  fields,  it  would  be  folly  to  rifk 
great  ewes,  or  young  ffieep,  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  fuch  a fituation,  great  ewes  are  very  liable  to  mif- 
carry;  and  both  thefe,  and  young  flieep,  from  being 
obliged  to  lie  dirty  and  wet,  often  become  unhealthy. 

In  general,  the  animals  deflined  to  pafs  the  winter 
on  turnips,  are  compelled  to  eat  up  every  morfel ; ' 
even  unwholefome,  dirty  and  rotten  hulks,  which  : 
they  had  before  left  in  difgufl.  But  as  butchers  ' 
have  no  objections  to  take  flieep  a little  rotten,  or  i 


otherwife  difeafed,  while  they  are  rather  difpofed  to 


no  confequence.  But  fuch  treatment  is  highly  im- 
proper for  a breeding  flock,  for  which  no  one  Ihould  i 
grudge  the  trouble  of  carting  turnips  to  a grafs  j 
field,  or  to  a cot,  Ihould  the  weather  render  it  ne-  , 
ceffary. 

It  is  very  improper  to  fold  flieep  during  the  night  ■ 
without  giving  them  food.  They  eat  almofl  as  , 
much  during  the  night  as  during  the  day,  and  fel- 1 
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. dom  go  regularly  to  reft.  They  lie  down  to  chew 
the  cud  and  to  reft  during  the  day,  as  well  as  the 
night  time.  Were  the  natural  habits  of  domeftic 
animals  more  attended  to,  there  would  be  little  oc- 
. cafion  to  trouble  the  breeders  of  them  with  books, 


Smearing  or  Salving. 

Shepherds  vary  in  their  anfwers  when  alked  why 
they  fmear  their  fheep.  Some  fay  that  it  is  intend- 
ed to  prevent  thefcab;  fome  to  cure  it;  others  fay 
it  is  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  off  rain;  and  fome 
< affert  that  they  do  it  merely  to  foften  the  wool.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a great  many  fhepherds 
thave  none  of  thefe  objects  in  view;  and  that  they 
'bedaub  their  ftieep  with  tar,  in  order  to  make  the 
fleece  weigh  well;  in  other  words,  to  cheat  the 
wool  merchant.  Smearing  with  a proper  compoft- 
tion  is  certainly  ufeful  in  many  cafes,  both  to  the 
, fleece  and  the  animal  which  carries  it.  It  deftroys 
I vermin,  and  foftens  the  wool  of  the  cheviot  and 
fouthdown  breeds  particularly.  It  has  very  little 
effect  on  coarfe  fleeces ; but  as  they  are  long  and  do 
not  curl  fo  much  as  the  fhort  flieep’s  wool,  fmearing 
may  be  ufeful  in  defending  the  animals  from  rain, 
ilt  is  for  this  purpofe  that  black* faced  hogs  are 
1 fmeared.  Some  breeds  of  fheep  yield  a great  deal 
:of  oily  matter,  which  keeps  the  wool  always  foft, 
' On  fuch  fheep  too,  a larger  quantity  of  the  hjb- 
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ftance  called  Yolk,  is  found,  than  on  the  coarfe 
breeds. 

Nothing  is  fo  hurtful  to  wool  as  tar,  in  fo  far 
as  the  interefts  of  the  manufacturer  are  concerned j 
and  nothing  is  more  apt  to  injure  flieep,  as  it  is  of  a 
very  irritating  nature.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
interefts  of  the  wool-grower  and  of  the  manufactu- 
rer are  not  confidered  the  fame.  The  care  which 
attentive  ftiepherds  beftow  on  wool,  is  amply  repaid 
by  the  health  of  their  flieep,  and  the  price  they 
receive.  When  ufed  with  moderation,  tar  is  a very 
ufeful  ingredient  in  the  compofttion  for  falving. 
When  laid  on  in  a large  proportion,  it  quits  the 
greafe  with  which  it  was  mixed,  and  accumulates 
on  the  fides  and  bellies  of  the  ftieep.  . Tar  is  al- 
ways fo  full  of  impurities  that  it  fpoils  the  colour 
of  ' the  wool,  and  renders  fcouring  a difficult,  tedi- 
ous, and  expenfive  operation.  It  is  therefore  the 
intereft  of  the  grower  to  feek  for  a compofttion  in- 
to which  tar  enters,  which  will  have  all  the  effect 
he  deftres  in  fmearing ; and  from  its  being  more  ea- 
ftly  walked  out  than  the  common  compofttion,  will 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  afford  a better  price  for 
the  wool  on  which  it  has  been  laid.  The  following 
compofttion  will  be  found  rather  better  than  that  in 
common  ufe  in  the  north.  There  is  nothing  new 
among  the  ingredients;  the  only  novelty  is  in  the 
method  of  preparing  them.  Thefe  Ihould  alfo  be 
of  the  belt  quality.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  tar,  | 
the  American  is  to  be  preferred;  and  the  Archangel  j 
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thick  tar  to  be  avoided.  What  is  of  a light  browii 
colour  when  rubbed  on  a piece  of  wood  is  the  belt 


Take  of  train  oil 2 quarts. 

of  tar  ^ 


of  butter,  or  hog’s-lard  24  libs.  Dutch. 

Put  the  train  oil  into  a pot  over  the  fire,  and  when 
it  has  become  pretty  hot,  put  in  the  tar  by  fmall 
quantities  at  a time,  ftirring  well  with  a flat  wooden 
fpatula.  When  the  oil  and  tar  are  hot,  remove  the 
pot  from  the  fire,  and  allow  them  to  fettle  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  pour  oft  the  clean 
part,  leaving  the  fediment  carefully.  If  butter  is  tp 
be  ufed,  it  mufl;  be  purified  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  added  to  the  tar  and  oil,  and  well  mixed. 
When  the  whole  has  been  allowed  to  reft:  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  it  may  be  poured  into  the  vef- 
fel  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe,  when  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  fediment  will  be  obtained.  If 
well  made,  the  compofition  ^ill,  in  the  courfe  of 
tw^elve  hours,  acquire  a proper  confilience,  and  be 
tranfparent  like  a dark-brown  jelly.  When  laid 
upon  the  fleece  it  fpreads  uniformly  through  it,  and 
the  tar  does  not  feparate  and  clot  the  wool.  This 
fluff  has  been  tried  on  a confiderable  number  of 
cheviot  and  fouthdown  fheep,  and  has  fully  anfwer- 
ed  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  At  any  rate  it 
can  be  fafely  recommended  as  better  for  the  fheep 
and  for  the  wool,  than  the  ordinary  compofition  for 
-fmearing.  Hog’s-lard  is  in  every  point  of  view  pre- 
ferable to  butter.  When  it  is  ufed,  it  is  not  necef- 


fary  to  purify  the  tar  feparately.  The  larger  the 
quantity  of  fluff  which  is  prepared  at  once,  the  bet- 
ter. A deep  pot  fliould  be  ufed.  From  American 
tar,  a fediment,  immifcible  with  oil,  will  be  obtain- 
ed; it  refembles  pitch  in  appearance.  For  the  fin- 
eft  wool,  which  is  always  fupplied  with  a large  pro- 
portion of  oily  matter,  falving  is  unneceffary.  But 
as  the  animals  which  carry  it  are,  alike  with  other 
fheep,  infefted  by  vermin,  they  may  be  relieved 
from  a great  deal  of  torment  by  the  moderate  ufe 
of  fome  compofition  which  will  not  hurt  the  wool 
in  the  eyes  of  the  manufacturer.  The  arfenic  wa- 
ter mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  may 
be  ufed  ; or  a compofition  of  four  parts  hog’s  lard, 
and  one  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  ufual  time  for 
fmearing  is  about  the  end  of  October,  or  beginning 
pf  November,  when  the  wool  is  about  half-grown.^ 


Washing. 

In  order  to  put  wool  into  a more  marketable 

back  of  the 

flieep  before  it  is  fhorn.  The  animals  are  made  to  j 
fwim  once  or  twice  acrofs  a river  or  pond.  This  \ 
practice  does  not  appear  to  be  apt  to  injure  fheep  of  j 
any  kind  ; although  danger  might  be  apprehended  i 

• 1 am  about  to  try  a new  ftulT  for  fmearing,  which  promifes  to  anfwer  , 
every  good  purpofe,  and  is  very  cheap.  I fhali  communicate  the  refult  •: 
public,  ' • 


condition,  it  is  ufually  wafhed  on  the 
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rom  plunging  nurfe-ewes  into  cold  water.  Wafh- 
ng  is  very  little  attended  to  in  Scotland,  and  the 
:.nly  fheep  that  undergo  this  operation  are  of  the 
Cheviot  breed.  As  the  fleeces  of  fine  wooled  fheep 
re  not  eafily  penetrated  by  water,  fo  they  take  a 
ong  time  to  dry.  Wafhing  the  wool  on  their  backs 
lay  therefore  be  improper  in  fome  cafes.  The  only 
bjections  to  wafhing  fleeces  off  the  animal,  is  that  it  is 
:pt  to  derange  them,  fo  as  to  render  the  operation 
f ftapling,  or  forting,  difficult.  The  following  Ample 
lethod  of  cleanfing  fleeces  removes  this  objection, 
;nd  cannot  be  accufed  of  being  expenfive.  Figure 
plate  5th,  fiiows  the  profile  of  a ftage  flanding 
i the  water,  at  the  edge  of  a flrearn  or  pond.  The 
xtreme  length  is  eight  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
iage  is  four  feet.  A B is  a platform,  moveable  at 
<ie  joint  A.  It  has  a moveable  fupport  D,  to  which 
L cord  C is  attached  and  tied  to  the  handle  E,  for 
ae  purpofe  of  pulling  up  the  fupport  when  the  plat- 
nrm  is  to  be  let  down.  When  down,  the  platform, 
hich  is  full  of  fmall  holes,  is  made  to  reft  an  inch 
id  a half  below  the  upper  part  of  the  frame.  In 
: is  fituation  it  is  covered  by  the  water.  A fleece 
dng  fpread  out  upon  it,  is.well  foaked,  and  a per- 
'n  treads  it  till  as  much  of  the  filth  as  the  water 
ill  carry  off,  is  removed.  The  treader  then  fteps 
ick  upon  the  ftage,  and  taking  hold  of  the  ban- 
es, raifes  the  platform  and  fleece  out  of  the  water, 
ee  now  takes  a flat  piece  of  board,  fig.  ^id,  and 
•effes  the  water  out  of  the  fleece,  after  which  it  is 
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carried  carefully  and  fpread  upon  grafs  to  dry.* 
When  perfectly  dry,  it  is  rolled  up  in  the  ufual 
manner.  In  fituations  where  the  bed  of  the  water 
is  not  veiy  fteep,  and  fmooth,  final  1 wheels  will  be 
found  the  moft  convenient  fupport  for  the  Ifage. 


Shearing, 

This  ufual  ly  begins  with  the  month  of  June, 
There  is  no  part  of  their  bufinefs  inw'hich  common 
fhepherds  appear  fo  llcvenly  as  in  this.  They  ufu- 
ally  mangle  the  fleece,  and  leave  the  Iheeps’  backs 
covered  with  tufts  of  wool,  to  the  great  lofs  of  their 
mafters.  The  clofer  wool  is  clipped  the  better.  It  ^ 
would  appear  that  fome  fheep  which  carry  the  fin-| 
eft  fleeces,  do  not  naturally  Ihed  their  wool  annur  | 
ally  : but  ordinary  fheep  do,  and  ought  to  be  fhorn  | 
juft  before  the  wool  begins  to  feparate.  Neatnefsj 
in  {hearing  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  The] 
only  rules  which  can  be  written  are,  ufe  fheers  of 
a moderate  fize,  and  take  up  very  little  wool  between 
them.  Perhaps  it  would  be  an  improvement  that 
the  fheers  fhould  have  blunt  points,  which  may  pre^ 
vent  many  accidents,  and  render  the  operation  eafj^ 
and  expeditious,  by  giving  confidence  to  the  flieaier, 
that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  wounding  the  fheep.  Af 

* If  the  fleeces  be  prevloufly  foalced  in  a weak  folutlon  of  alkali,  or  4 
foap,  or  in  ftale  urine,  the  cleanfing  will  be  more  per^ct.  For  more  ^ 
ptditious  drying,  a prefs  may  be  ufed ; but  tliere  may  be  fonie  nlfc  Q tfly 
preffure  felting  the  wool.  , 
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‘i*  being  fhorn,  Ibeep  are  much  expofed  to  the  tor- 
lenting  attacks  of  flies  and  .other  vermin.  They 
lould  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  keds,  ticks, 
rc.  picked  off.  The  following  unguent  fhould  then 
e ■well  rubbed  on  every  part  of  the  animal.  The 
oots  of  the  horns  may  be  anointed  with  the  com- 
afition  mentioned  under  the  article  heat. 

Take  of  train  oil,  ....  4 gallons,  Englifh. 

of  tar, gallon,  do. 

oil  of  turpentine,  1 pint, . . . do. 

Dr.  Parry  recommends  the  {hearing  of  fine  wooled 
mbs  about  the  beginning  of  Augufl,  having  found 
lat  the  hog  fleeces  grow  finer,  when  the  lamb  fleeces 
ive  been  removed.  This  practice  -promifes  confi- 
arable  profit ; an  argument  in  favour  of  its  adop- 
>an,  of  a very  powerful  kind.  There  does  not  ap- 
2ar  to  be  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
deration  at  that  feafon  of  the  year  ; and  the  wool 
ill  have  time  to  grow  to  a fufficient  length,  for  de- 
•nding  'the  animal  from  cold,  rain,  and  fnow,  be- 
; re  winter  fets  in.  The  Doctor  has  attended  more 
lan  any  perfon  in  Britain  to  the  fubject  of  wool- 
(rowing,  and  has  (hewn  very  fuperior  judgment  in 
ondu^ling  his  experiments.  Hus  recommendation 
oes  no  farther  than  to  fine  wooled  lambs;  but  thofe 
' other  breeds  cannot  be  hurt,  if  thefe  do  not  fuf- 
rr  any  injury  from  the  operation. 

At  the  time  of  clipping,  and  indeed  at  all  other 
^mes,  when  the  flocli.  is  collected,  every  individual 

* • Inftcad  of  the  tar  and  turpentine,  what  is  called  the  fpirit  of  tar  may 
ufed,  while  the  oil  of  turpentine  continues  to  be  fo  high  priced. 
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Should  be  carefully  examined  ; and  any  wounds  or 
fores  fliould  be  cleaned  and  drefled.  The  feet  fhould 
be  looked  at,  and  every  animal  which  has  fwelled, 
or  ulcerated  limbs,  fhould  be  feparated  from  the 
flock.  Thefe,  and  all  others  which  feem  to  be  fick- 
ly  fliould  be  kept  at  home  until  cured.  Sheep  ought 
to  be  collected  and  examined  more  frequently  than 
at  the  ufual  flated  times. 


Yolk  of  Wool. 


Until  the  experiments  of  that  excellent  chemifl, 
Vauquelin,  were  publifhed,  the  nature  of  yolk  was 
unknown.  He  has  found  it  to  be  an  animal  foap ; 
and  has  obferved  that  wool  which  had  remained  a 
long  time  in  its  own  yolk,  fwelled  up,  fplit,  and 
lofl  its  ftrength  5 effects  which  take  place  alfo  in 
too  flrong  foapy  water.  “ If,”  fays  M.  Vauquelin,” 
the  water  of  yolk  caufes  wool  to  fwell,  and  to 
fplit  in  this  manner,  may  it  not  be  poflible  that  this 
accident  often  takes  place  on  the  backs  of  the  ani- 
mals, efpecially  during  damp  warm  weather,  or 
when  they  are  fliut  up  in  folds,  the  litter  of  which 
is  not  often  enough  removed.  It  may  not  be  im- 
poffible  alfo  that  the  acridity  of  yolk  may  occafion 
an  iiiitation  in  their  fkin,  and  prove  the  caufe  of 
fome  of  thofe  maladies  to  which  this  organ  is  fub- 
ject  in  thefe  animals,  and  which  mufl  occur  chiefly 
during  .damp  warm  weather:  fortunately  at  this 
feafon  they  are  occafionally  expofed  to  rains  which 
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wafh  them,  and  carry  off  at  leaff  a part  of  this  mat^ 
ter.  In  this  refpect  I am  inclined  to  adopt  the  opi- 
nion of  thofe  who  think  that  the  wafhing  of  fheep, 
during  dry  warm  weather^  may  be  ufeful  to  their 
health,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  wool.*^ 

Although  every  refpect  is  due  to  fo  good  a che- 
mift  as  M.  Vauquelin;  he  could  not  have  formed 
his  opinion  of  the  effect  of  yolk  on  the  Ikin  of  flieep 
but  from  analogy.  As  common  foap  is  often  ufed 
with  fuccefs  in  cleanling  the  fldn,  and  curing  cu- 
taneous disorders,  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect 
that  yolk,  being  of  the  fame  nature,  would  be  be- 
neficial inftead  of  being  injurious.  And  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  fine  wooled  fheep  are  lefs  fubject  to  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fkin,  than  thofe  which  carry  coarfe 
fleeces;  the  former  being  well  fupplied  with  yolk 
and  oil,  and  the  latter  having  drier  wool  and  little 
yolk.  M.  V.  thinks  yolk  a naturally  perfpired  mat- 
ter; but  it  is  more  probably  a combination  of  the 
fait  in  fvveat,  with  the  oil  of  wool. 


Putting  Rams  to  Ewes. 

The  period,  during  which  the  rams  are  to  go 
with  the  ewes,  muff  be  regulated  by  climate,  and 
the  quantity  of  fpring  food  provided.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  lambs  fhould  be  dropt  as  early  as 
poflible,  that  they  may  not  only  be  well  nurfed,  but 
have  time  to  get  flout,  and  able  to  provide  for  them- 
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ielves  before  the  winter  fets  in.  It  is  alfo  of  advan- 
tage to  the  ewes,  that  they  may  get  into  good  con- 
dition before  the  rutting  feafon. 

To  fecure  a full  crop  of  lambs,  a proper  propor- 
tion of  tups  Ihould  be  employed,  viz.  4 to  100 
ewes.  They  fhould  be  left  together  only  fo  long, 
that  no  lambs  may  be  dropt  after  the  middle  of 
May;  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  rearing  lambs  for  the 
butcher,  when  matters  may  be  regulated  according 
to  circumftances. 

A good  deal  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  fhep- 

i 

herd  is  neceflary  during  rutting  time.  It  frequent- 
ly happens  that  a tup  will  drive  a ewe  which  is  in 
feafon,  out  from  the  flock,  and  (land  by  her  for  a ; 
long  time,  for  days  even,  without  doing  his  duty,  i 
They  fliould  be  feparated  as  far  as  poflible  from  each  j 
other.*  Sometimes  a tup  will  follow  a ewe  not  in-  ] 
dined  to  receive  him  for  a whole  day,  while  others  \ 
in  feafon  will  in  vain  folicit  his  attention ; nay,  he  j 
will  often  be  fo  ungallant,  as  to  beat  them  off.  In  | 
this  cafe  feparation  is  alfo  neceflfary.  J 

Some  people  rub  the  breafts  of  the  rams  with  I 
fome  pigment,  and  remove  every  ewe  which  has  I 
any  mark  of  it  as  having  been  ferved.  This,  how-  1 
ever  is  a practice  which  may  occafion  much  difap-  1 
pointment,  as  tups  often  leap  without  accomplifliing  i 
their  purpofe.  Both  tups  and  ewes  fliould  be  in  the  I 
befl;  poflible  condition.  M 

Dr.  Parry  mentions  a mode  of  putting  the  ewes  9 
to  the  ram,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  invent-  ‘9 
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cd  by  Bakewell.  At  the  intended  feafon  of  copu- 
lation, the  fexiial  appetite  of  the  ewes  is  provoked 
by  a ram,  cui  venter  et  genitalia  panno  circumtegnn- 
iiir^  quo  minus  oves  ineat.  The  ewes  which  are  ready 
being  thus  difcovered,  are'  brought  in  fucceflion  to 
the  proper  ram,  which  is  kept  in  a yard,  or  fmall 
inclofure,  and  is  allowed  to  ferve  each  only  once. 
In  this  manner,  a fhearling  ram,  well  fed,  may  be 
fufficient  for  100  or  more  ewes  in  one  feafon.  This 
method  is  certainly  to  be  recommended  where  any 
one  ram  is  greatly  fiiperior  to  others  in  make,  and 
'other  defirable  qualities,  relatively  to  a large  number 
of  ewes. 


Great  Ewes  / 

Should  be  moved  about  as  little  as  poflible;  and 
kept  from  wet  ground,  dirty  cots,  and  from  every 
thing  apt  to  injure  their  health,  or  difturb  them. 
They  are,  when  heavy,  very  liable  to  get  awald;*  and 
when  the  ihepherd  difcovers  them  in  this  (ituation, 
he  ftiould  approach  them  with  caution,  and  lift  them 
gently.  When  a ewe  has  mifcarried,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, if  the  wfeather  be  fevere,  or  very  cold,  to  bring 
her  into  a cot,  and  to  keep  her  there  till  recovered; 
but  during  mild  dry  weather,  Ihe  will  be  as  well  in 
the  open  air.  When  about  to  yean,  the  ewes  ftiould 
be  on  the  fmootheft;  and  dnefl  ground,  both  for 
their  own  convenience,  and  that  of  their  lambs  when 

* A common  tcnn  applied  to  a flicep  lying  on  its  back  and  unable  to  rife 
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dropt.  Nurfe  ewes  fhould  have  good  paflure,  which  ] 
Ihould  not  be  changed,  while  they  give  fuck. 


Lambs, 

When  obferved  to  drop  on  a place  where  they 
cannot  eafily  rife,  lliould  be  lifted  and  placed  on 
their  feet,  but  otherwife  they  may  be  left  to  them- 
felves.  They  may  be  docked  when  a day  or  two 
old,  which  faves  much  trouble  when  the  difeafe 
called  Finding  attacks  them.  Docking  makes  them 
look  very  lively^  as,  while  they  are  at  their  frilking 
time  of  life,  their  flumps  have  commonly  a fet  or 
cock.  The  tail,  which  feems  to  be  a ufelefs,  and  1 
inconvenient  appendage,  need  not  be  left  longer  i 
than  three  inches.  But  this  operation  in  the  males,  J 
if  pinding  does  not  happen,  fhould  be  deferred  un-  j 
til  the  time  for  caflration.  Ewes  which  have  been  1 
docked,  are  not  liable  to  lofe  their  lambs  by  their  | 
being  entangled  by  the  tail  at  birth,  an  accident  1 
which  happens  much  more  frequently  than  fhep-  I 
herds  are  aware  of.  | 

Lambs  that  are  in  health  are  always  lively.  Such  i 
as  do  not  appear  to  be  inclined  to  fport  with  their  I 
fellows,  fhould  be  looked  at,  and  alfo  their  dams.  1 
Ewes  which  appear  unkind  to  their  lambs  fhould  1 
alfo  be  examined.  In  thefe  cafes  fomething  will  in  1 
general  be  found  to  be  wrong.  Diflorted,  or  im-  ■ 
perfect  lambs,  fhould  be  fold,  or  killed  for  home  M 
eonfumption.  S 
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Weaning  Lambs. 

Lambs  fhould  be  allowed  to  fuck  during  three 
months  and  a half,  after  which  they  may  be  taken 
up,  and  kept  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  a 
diftance  from  their  dams ; far  enough  from  them 
to  prevent  thdr  bleating  being  heard.  The  lambs 
will  foon  begin  to  feed  heartily  on  grafs,  efpecially 
if  they  be  allowed  to  go  with  the  wethers. 

Many  are  in  the  habit  of  milking  their  ewes  after 
the  lambs  are  taken  up.  It  may  be  proper  to  take 
the  milk  from  them  once  or  twice  at  the  interval  of 
two  days  ; but  it  is  a bad  practice  to  milk  them  for 
a length  of  time,  as  this  hinders  their  getting  into 
good  condition  before  the  rutting  feafon. 


Vermin  on  Lambs. 

In  the  event  that  lambs  become  troubled  by  ver- 
min before  fmearing  time,  the  following'  directions 
of  Dr.  Parry  will  be  found  ufeful.  The  hippobofca^ 
0‘vina,  or  tick^  is  extremely  injurious  to  fheep,  by 
making  the  animal  bite  and  rub  itfelf,  fo  as  not  only 
to  hurt  the  fleece,  but  to  break  the  fldn ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  fly  is  apt  to  fix  on  the  wool, 
near  the  wounded  part,  and  there  depofit  its  eggs. 
This  troublefome  animal  may  be,  in  a great  meafure, 
deftroyed  by  pouring  a folution  of  powdered  white 
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arfenic  in  boiling  water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
to  a gallon,  cold  on  the  back  of  the  fheep,  and  let- 
ting it  diffufe  itfelf  down  the  (kin  on  each  fide;  in 
this  method,  however,  feveral  of  the  ticks  efcape 
by  crawling  to  the  extremities  of  the  filaments.  It 
will  be  Hill  better  to  wafh  the  lambs  in  the  autumn, 
whether  fhorn  or  not,  in  a tub  of  a fimilar  mixture. 
For  this  purpofe,  three  pounds  of  the  fame  arfenic, 
powdered,  may  be  diffolved  in  fix  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  folution  mixed  with  40  gallons  of 
cold  water.  The  whole  being  then  well  flirred  with 
a flick,  the  lambs  may  be  plunged  into  it,  great 
care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  dip  their  heads, 
or  tafle  the  water.  The  liquor  mufl  be  fqueezed 
out  of  their  fleeces  back  into  the  veffel,  in  order  that 
it  mayi  not  be  wafted.  It  is  fcarcely  necejfary  for  me 
to  point  out  the  poifonous  quality  of  this  liquid,  and 
how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  veflel  locked  up, 
and  after  the  operations  are  performed,  to  clean  it 
well  j or,  rather,  never  to  ufe  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe; and  to  throw  the  liquid  which  Remains  where 
not  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  it  can  be  drank  by  any 
creature  whofe  life  we  value. 


Salt. 

There  are  fo  many  facts  on  record  exhibiting  the 
utility  of  fait  when  mixed  with  the  food  of  fheep, 
that  the  impoffibility  of  procuring  that  article  for  the 
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flocks  of  Great  Britain,  is  much  to  be  lamented. 
Lord  Somerville  has  propofed  chalk  as  a fubftitute; 
but  his  Lordlhip  was  not  aware  that  its  qualities 
would  prove  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  Chalk 
operates  as  an  aftringenf,  and  is  accordingly  found 
to  be  very  ufeful  in  fome  difeafes.  Salt  may  poflib- 
ly  correct  acidity  ; but  it  does  not  act  as  an  abfor- 
bent  like  chalk  or  magnefia.  If  common  fait  was 
to  be  decompofed  in  the  ftomach,  by  the  acid  there 
combining  with  its  alkali,  the  muriatic  acid  would 
be  freed,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  do  more 
mifchief  than  an  excefs  of  bile.  It  is  evident  that 
chalk  will  not  act  in  the  fame  manner  as  fait ; and 
from  every  confideration  of  its  known  eflfects  on  the 
ftomach,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  FOXES  AND  BIRDS 
OF  PREY. 


Notwithftanding  the  very  great  Ioffes  which  are 
annually  experienced  from  the  ravages  of  foxes, 
eagles,  and  other  birds,  little  ingenuity  has  been 
exerted  to  devife  means  of  deftroying  them.  It 
would  be  better  for  fheep-farmers  to  have  fox-catch- 
ers than  fox-hunters;  and  with  very  little  trouble 
every  one  of  their  fhepherds  may  be  made  much 
more  ufeful  in  deftroying  thefe  animals  than  the 
ordinary  fox-hunters,  and  that  without  interfering 
wdth  their  attendance  on  the  flocks — nothing  more 
is  required  than  to  put  the  means  into  their  power, 
and  to  hold  out  fome  reward  proportioned  to  tfteir 
fuccefs. 

Various  pit-falls  might  be  contrived  for  taking 
foxes;  but  poifon  is  the  moft  effectual  inftrument 
of  deftruction  when  properly  employed;  both  for 
foxes  and  birds  of  prey.  Of  the  different  poifons 
ufed  for  killing  vermin,  arfenic  and  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  are  the  moft  powerful.  Whoever  chufes  to 
adopt  the  following  method  of  ufmg  them  will  not 
probably  have  any  caufe  for  feeking  a better  one. 

Take  the  carcafe  of  a (heep,  and  having  removed 
•the  ikin,  faften  it  to  the  ground  in  fome  open  place 
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with  the  back  uppermofl.  Make  crofs  incifions  in- 
to the  flefhy  parts,  fo  that  the  fquares  made  by  the 
cuts  do  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a half.  Separate 
each  piece  nearly  from  the  bone,  but  not  altogether. 
Then  make  one  or  two  punctures  with  a pen-knife, 
an  inch  and  a half  deep  into  each  piece,  and  fill 
them  nearly  full  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  and  arfenic  previoully  made  into 
a pafte  with  honey.  Put  all  the  fquares  into  their 
natural  pofition,  and  leave  the  place. 

When  a fox,  or  an  eagle,  or  a parcel  of  ravens, 
or  crows,  attack  the  carcafe,  they  will  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  tearing  off  the  flefli;  and  in  the  hurry 
pf  competition  for  the  largefi:  fhare,  they  will  gob- 
ble up  the  poifoned  pieces  entire,  and  foon  die. 
When  a carcafe  is  poifoned  without  cutting  it  as  here 
directed,  the  poifon  is  apt  to  be  loft  while  the  ani- 
mals are  employed  in  tearing  off  the  flefh.  By 
faftening  the  carcafe  to  the  ground,  the  pieces  of 
flefh  will  come  eafily  off. 

Should  the  fhepherd  be  anxious  to  catch  the  ani- 
mals, let  him  faften  a good  ftrong  fifh-hook  of  a ^ 
moderate  fize  in  each  piece  of  flefh,  which  muft 
in  this  cafe,  be  entirely  feparated  from  the  bone, 
and  need  not  be  poifoned.  By  faftening  the  hooks 
to  the  ribs  of  the  carcafe  by  means  of  ftrong  wire, 
both  foxes  and  eagles  may  be  caught.  The  com- 
mon pike  hooks  will  anfwer  very  well,  but  a much 
fmaller  fize  will  do  for  birds.  Shepherds  muft  take 
care  to  keep  their  dogs  out  of  the  way;  but  if  any 
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flrange  cur  fhould  be  prowling  about  in  fearch  of 
a lamb,  or  a leg  of  mutton,  and  (tumble  upon  the 
baits,  he  will  meet  the  fate  he  deferves.  It  will  be 
proper  to  felect  for  the  baits  places  where  fheep  do 
not  feed,  fuch  as  bare  mofs,  or  gravel,  or  fome 
banks  at  the  fides  of  ftreams. 
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MEDICINES  MENTIpNED  IN  THE  FORE- 
GOING TREATISE. 


A.7nvioiiici  or  Volatile  fait,  is  a ftrong  flimulsnt,  and 
has  been  found  ufeful  in  cafes  when  any  poifonous 
fubftance  has  entered  the  ftomach. 

Chalk,  This  is  an  abforbent  earth,  and  is  very 
ufeful  in  correcting  acidity,  and  this  removes  the  irri- 
tation of  the  bowels,  which  occafion  loofenefs.  It  is 
alfo  aftringent.  It  requires  to  be  purified  by  wafliing. 

Goulard  water,  and  cerate.  When  either  the  exr 
tract  of  lead,  or  fugar  of  lead,  are  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, a little  vinegar  fliould  be  added.  The  folution 
is  a valuable  application  in  fuperficial  inflammation, 
and  bruifes,  and  difeafes  of  the  fldn.  The  fugar  of 
lead  is  better  for  the  fhepherd  to  keep  by  him  than 
the  extract.  A drachm  of  this  may  be  diflblved  in 
an  Englifli  pint  of  water,  with  a table-fpoonful  of 
vinegar.  The  cerate  is  eafily  procured. 

Jalaps  is  a fafe  and  effectual  purgative,  but  few 
occafions  for  ufing  it  will  prefent  themfelves. 

Ipecacuanha,  This  acts  as  a fliimulant  to  the  flo- 
mach.  In  repeated  /mail  doles  it  is  very  ferviceable 
in  dyfentery. 

Lime-water  is  applied  fometimes  to  ill  conditioned 
fores,  and  operates  as  an  aftringent. 

Laudanum.  In  diarrhoea  and  dyfentery,  it  allays 
pain,  and  diminifties  the  increafed  action  of  the 
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bowels,  and  Is  very  ferviceable  either  alone  or  join- 
ed with  other  fubftances» 

Mercury,  The  various  preparations  of  mercury 
are  very  powerful,  and  eminently  ufeful  in  curing 
cutaneous  diforders,  as  well  as  feveral  diforders  of 
the  conftitution.  The  common  ointment  is  not  fo 
cheap  nor  fo  powerful  as  that  made  of  the  prepara- 
tion called  corrofive  fublimate,  as  an  external  appli- 
cation. But  when  it  is  defired  to  introduce  mercu- 
ry into  the  fyffem,  friction  with  common  ointment 
is  the  fafeft  and  fureft  method. 

Nitre,  or  Saltpetre,  when  taken  in  large  dofes 
proves  fatal.  In  fmall  dofes  it  diminilhes  the  heat 
of  the  body,  and  operates  both  by  ftool  and  urine. 

Rhubarb,  beiides  its  purgative  qualities,  pofleifes 
confiderable  aftringent  powers,  which  render  it  very 
ufeful  in  diarrhoea. 

Salt,  Common.  Sea  fait  operates  as  a purgative, 
and  it  is  very  ufeful  in  clyfters. 

Salt,  Glauber'* s,  is  a cheap,  mild,  and  effectual  pur- 
gative, and  perhaps  the  mod  ufeful  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

Sulphur,  operates  as  a purgative,  and  promotes 
infenfible  perfpiration.  It  is  very  efficacious  in  dif- 
orders of  the  fkin.  It  is  very  penetrating  as  appears 
from  its  making  its  way  through  every  pore  of  per- 
fons  who  take  it. 

Terra  yaponica,  yapan  earth,  or  Catechu.  This 
is  one  of  the  beji  aftringents  in  the  whole  Materia 
Medica,  and  is  exceedingly  ufeful  in  loofenefs  of 
the  bowels. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  I. 

This  plate  reprefents  the  four  ftomachs,  and  the 
inteflinal  canal  of  a fheep,  taken  out  of  the  body 
and  placed  nearly  in  their  relative  fituations.  is 
the  gullet,  or  cefophagus,  leading  into  the  paunch, 
or  firft  ftomach.  c c h the  fecond  ftomach,  or 
honeycomb,  d,  is  the  third  ftomach,  or  many- 
plies;  and  e,  is  the  fourth  ftomach,  or  red.  /// 
is  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  called  the  fniall 
inteftines,  or  guts,  terminating  in  g,  which  is  the 
large  gut.  b is  the  termination  of  the  large  gut, 
or  what  is  called  the  rectum. 


PLATE  II. 

Fig.  1ft,  reprefents  the  four  ftomachs  laid  open,  fo 
as  to  exhibit  their  internal  ftructure.  a is  the  gul- 
let terminating  by  a large  common  opening  in  b,  the 
paunch;  and  c the  honeycomb,  d is  the  manyplies;  • 
e is  the  red,  and  f is  the  inteftine  leading  from  it. 
The  variety  of  the  ftructure  of  the  different  fto- 
machs is  accurately  reprefented  in  this  figure. 

Fig.  2d,  fliows  the  right  fide  of  the  heart  laid 
open,  and  its  general  lhape.  The  arrows*  are  placed 

• By  miftakc  the  arrows  have  been  omitted,  but  from  the  the 

defcription  they  may  cafily  be  infcrted. 
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fo  as  to  reprefent  the  courfe  of  the  blood  through  • 
the  large  veffels.  a,  »are  the  two  large  venous 
trunks  which  conduct  the  blood  into  b,  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  c is  the  valve  w^hich  is  placed 
between  the  right  auricle,  and  right  ventricle,  pre- 
venting the  blood  from  flowing  back  into  the  auri- 
cle when  the  ventricle  contracts,  is  the  pulmo- 
nary aiN:ery  which  iflfues  from  the  ventricle,  and  con- 
veys the  blood  to  the  lungs,  is  the  aorta,  or  great 
artery  into  which  the  left  ventricle  empties  irfelf,  and 
by  which  the  blood  is  circulated  over  the  whole  bo- 
dy. /,  is  the  edge  of  the  left  auricle,  and  g that  of 
the  left  ventricle. 

The  fix  remaining  figures  of  this  plate  fliew  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  teeth  of  flieep  dur- 
ing the  firfl:  eight  years;  and  by  which  their  ages 
may  be  known. 

Fig.  3d,  reprefents  the  8 teeth  of  the  forepart  of 
the  under-jaw  in  a fheep,  one  year  old. 

Fig.  4th,  the  teeth  of  a flieep  2 years  old. 

Fig.  5 th,  - --  --  -3  years  old. 

Fig.  6th, 4 years  old. 

Fig.  7 th, 5 years  old. 

Fig.  8th,  fliows  the  front  teeth  worn  and  broken, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  the  7th  or  8th  year. 


PLATE  III, 

Shows  the  fituation  of  the  veins  in  the  cheek  and 
leg,  moft  proper  for  bleeding. 
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Fig.  I ft.  In  this  figure  the  vein,  is  feen  com- 
ing from  below  the  under-jaw  at  b,  and  fpreading 
its  branches  on  the  foft  part  of  the  cheek.  A fmall 
nerve,  c,  runs  in  an  oppofite  direction,  and  croffes 
over  the  vein;  and,  in  the  operation  of  bleeding,  this 
nerve  fhould  not  be  divided.  Below  the  nerve,  a , 
thick  fleihy  mufcle  is  expofed,  called  the  zigomati- 
cus  major,  which  has  the  principal  (hare  in  moving 
the  jaw  during  maftication.  There  is  another  muf- 
cle, d,  much  thinner  than  the  former,  beneath  which 
the  branches  of  the  vein  of  the  cheek  pafs;  it  goes 
to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  afiifts  in  the  motion 
of  the  lip..  The  vein  fhould  be  opened  in  the  ope- 
ration for  bleeding,  at  the  part  where  it  is  longeft 
and  neareft  the  furface,  and  where  there  is  leaft  rifk 
of  injuring  any  adjacent  part.  The  place  marked 
<7,  will  be  found  in  general  to  anfwer  beft. 

Fig.  2d.  The  vein  a will  be  found  running  along 
the  fore  leg,  taking  an  oblique  or  ferpentine  direc- 
tion from  the  anterior  part  of  the  cheft  towards  the 
bend  of  the  knee.  It  may  be  opened  at  any  place 
where  it  can  be  diftinctly  felt  under  the  fkin,  and 
where  it  can  be  kept  from  flipping  under  the  point 
of  the  knife.  At  it  is  generally  readily  found, 

and  the  trunk  is  of  a fufficient  fize. 

The  other  figure  is  defcribed  in  a note,  p.  35. 


PLATE  IV. 

Fig.  1ft,  reprefents  a vertical  fection  of  the  head, 
intended  chiefly  to  fhow  the  relative  fituation  of  the 
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brain  within  the  fkull,  and  the  facility  with  whicli 
an  inftrument,  introduced  through  the  nofe,  may 
perforate  the  fkull  and  difcharge  water  collected 
within  the  brain,  in  the  dlfeafe  called  Jiurdy. 

1 , is  the  horn  feen  in  outline,  2,  2,  2,  2,  the  fkull 
or  brain-cafe.  3,  the  noflrih  4,  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  cutting  teeth,  and  lips.  5,  the  tongue  di- 
vided. 6,  the  arch  of  the  mouth,  or  palate.  7,  7,  7, 
the  bones,  called  the  fpongy  bones,  which  form  the 
nofe,  and  are  the  feat  of  the  organ  of  fnielL  They 
are  covered  by  a fine  membrane,  in  which  the  nerves 
are  diflributed.  The  nerves  form  a very  large  furface 
in  all  thofe  animals  which  poffefs  the  fenfe  of  fmell  in 
an  eminent  degree.  In  fheep  this  furface  isvei7exten- 
five,  and  their  fenfe  of  fmell  is  proportionably  acute. 

a,  a,  is  the  outer,  cortical,  or  cineritious 
part  of  the  brain;  and  b,  b,  b^  b^  the  medullary  por- 
tion, about  the  central  part  of  which  is  feen  partly 
laid  open  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  r,  in 
which  the  water  in  one  fpecies  of  flurdy  is  collect- 
ed. The  dotted  line  d e,  fhows  how  eafily  an  in- 
ftrument  may  be  introduced  for  difcharging  water 
from  the  brain;  and  how  thin  the  fkull  is  between 
fome  part  of  the  nofe  and  brain,  as  at  e. 

Fig.  2d,  reprefents  an  inflrument  called  a trocar, 
for  difcharging  the  water  in  flurdy.  It  confifls  of 
a filver  tube,  or  canula,  13  inches  long,  into  which 
is  fitted  accurately,  a fharp  pointed  wire  or  flilet. 
There  is  another  blunt  pointed  wire,  which  is  put 
into  the  canula  when  it  is  to  be  introduced  in  order 
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[CO  prevent  it  from  Injuring  the  fpongy  bones.  The 
nftrument  may  be  introduced  into  the  noftril  in  a 
Liiirection  nearly  parrallel  to  the  Ikull ; and  when  it 
::omes  to  the  bone  the  blunt  pointed  wire  is  to  be 
withdrawn  and  the  fharp  one  put  in,  when  it  is  to 
:3e  thrufl  forwards  along  with  the  canula,  giving 
It  a rotatory  motion  till  through  the  Ikull,  and  then 
tbeadily  but  gently  pulhed  forward,  till  the  point  is 
ffelt  touching  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Ikull.  The 
tlilet  is  now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  if  it  has  pierced 

[the  fac  containing  the  water,  the  latter  will  flow 
through  the  canula.  But  it  may  happen  that  the 
cDrifice  of  the  canula  may  have  paffed  through  the 
iTac.  and  that  the  water  will  not  flow  on  firfl 


imufl;  be  flowly  drawn  outwards,  and  if  it  has  paf» 
eed  the  fac,  the  water  will  flow  as  foon  as  the  orifice 
ccomes  Into  it. 

This  operation  frequently  proves  fatal.  But  al- 
t though  the  animal  fubjected  to  it,  fhould  at  the  time 
aappear  fick  and  even  dead,  it  fhould  not  be  difre- 
^arded;  for  there  have  been  inftances  of  a fheep 
rrecovering,  after  having  lain  as  if  dead  for  fome 
Ihours.  Bleeding  after  the  operation  may  be  of 
imuch  fervice;  and  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  dif- 
!turb  the  animal  in  any  way,  while  recovering. 


the  wire.  In  this  event,  the  canula 


PLATE  V. 

Is  explained  p.  92,  93,  94,  and  p.  105, 


ERRATA. 
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Addrefs,  page  4,  1.  23,  dele,  in. 
Page  1 1 , 1 . 4,  for  animasl,  read,  animals, 
12,1.2,  zittT,jlrst,\xikrt2LComma, 

17. 1.  11,  for  extrenieties,  read! 
extremities. 

18,  1.  2 from  the  bottom,  for 
citculation,  read  circulation. 
55,  note^  for  hand,  read  end, 

64,  1.  22,  dele  it. 

88. 1.  3 from  bottom,  for  doze, 
read,  dose. 


Page  92,  1.  18,  dele,  and. 

95,  laft  1.  after  tail,  infert,  and. 

98,  1.  5,  for  continally,  read 
continually, 

110,  1.  17,  dele,  *, 

111,  note,  add,  the  term  bfed 
in  England  is,  cast,  \<rhich  i« 
better,  and  more  expreflive, 
than  the  uncouth  word  ufed 
above. 


. APPENDIX. 


A PROJECT  FOR  EXTENDING  THE  BREED  OF  FINE-WOOLED  SPA- 
NISH SHEEP,  NOW  IN  POSSESSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY,  INTO  ALL 
PARTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  IVHERE  THE  GROWTH  OF  FINE 
CLOTHING  WOOLS  IS  FOUND  TO  BE  PROFITABLE. 


.After  experiments  had  been  tried  for  feveral  years,  by  the 
King’s  command,  with  Spanifli  fheep  of  the  true  Merino  breed, 
imported  from  various  parts  of  Spain,  all  of  which  concurred 
in  proving  that  the  valuable  wool  of  thofe  animals  did  not  de- 
generate in  any  degree  in  this  climate,  and  that  the  crofs  of  a 
Merino  ram  uniformly  increafed  the  quantity,  and  meliorated 
the  quality  of  the  wool  of  every  kind  of  fliort.wooled  fheep  on 
which  it  was  tried,  and  more  particularly  fo  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Southdown,  Herefoid,  and  Devonfhire  breeds,— His  Majefty 
was  pleafed  to  command  that  fome  Merino  fheep  fhould  be  pro- 
cured from  a flock,  the  character  of  which,  for  a fine  pile  of 
wool,  was  well  eftablifhed. 

Application  was  accordingly  made  to  Lord  Auckland,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  an  embafly  to  Spain  ; and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  Lordlhip’s  letters,  the  Marchionefs  del  Campo  di 
Alange  was  induced  to  prefent  to  his  Majefty  five  rams  and 
thirty-five  ewes  from  her  own  flock,  known  by  the  name  of 
Negretti,  the  reputation  of  which,  for  purity  of  blood  and  fine- 
nefs  of  wool,  is  as  high  as  any  in  Spain. 

For  this  prefent  his  Majefty  was  pleafed  to  give  the  Marchi- 
onefs,  in  return,  eight  fine  Englifh  coach  horfes. 
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Thefe  flieep,  which  were  imported  in  the  year  1 792,  have 
formed  the  bafis  of  a flock  now  kept  in  the  park  of  His  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Duke  of  York,  at  Oatlands,  the  breed  of  which 
has  been  preferved  with  the  utmofl  care  and  attention. 

The  wool  of  this  flock,  as  well  as  that  of  the  flicep  procu- 
red before  from  Spain,  was  acknowledged  by  the  manufactu- 
rers who  faw  it,  to  be,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  very  firfl:  qua- 
lity ; yet  none  of  them  chofe  to  offer  a price  for  it  at  all  equal 
to  what  they  themfelves  gave  for  good  Spanifh  wool,  left,  as 
they  faid,  it  fhould  not  prove  in  manufacture  fo  valuable  as  its 
appearance  promifed.  It  became  neceflary,  therefore,  that  it 
fhould  be  manufactured  at  the  King's  expenfe,  in  order  that 
abfolute  proof  might  be  given  of  its  actual  fitnefs  for  the  fabric 
of  fuperfine  broad  cloth  ; and  this  was  done  year  after  year  in 
various  manners,  the  cloth  always  proving  excellent : yet  the 
perfons  to  whom  the  wool  was  offered  for  fale  flill  continued  to 
undervalue  it,  being  prepoffeffed  with  an  opinion,  that  ihough 
it  might  not  at  firfl:  degenerate,  it  certainly  fooner  or  later 
would  alter  its  quality  much  for  the  worfe. 

In  1796  it  was  refolved  to  fell  the  wool  at  the  price  that 
fhould  be  offered  for  it,  in  order  that  the  manufacturers  them- 
ielves  might  make  trial  of  its  quality,  although  a price  equal  to 
the  real  value  fhould  not  be  obtained:  accordingly  the  clip  of 
that  year  Was  fold  for  2s.  per  pound,  and  the  clip  of  the  year 
1797  for  2s.  6d. 

The  value  of  the  wool  being  now  in  fome  degree  known,  the 
clip  of  1798  was  wafhed  in  the  Spanifh  manner,  and  it  fold  as 
follows  : 

The  number  of  fleeces  of  ewes  and  wethers  was  89 ; 

Which  produced  in  wool,  wafhed  on  the  fheeps’  backs,  295  libs. 

Lofs  in  fcowering, 92. 

Amount  of  fcowered  wool,  203. 

Which  produced,  Raffinos,  . 167  libs,  at  5s.  per  lib; 

Finos, 23  at  3s.  6d. 

Terceros, 13  at  2s,  6d. 


4/1.  8s.  Od. 
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The  clip  of  1799  waS  managed  in  the  fame  manner  and  pro- 
duced as  follows : 

The  number  of  fleeces  of  ewes  and  wethers  was  101  } 
Which  produced  in  wool  waflied  on  the?  ftieeps  pack.  346  libs* 

Lofs  in  fcowering,  • 

Amount  of  fcowered  wool, 

Wiiich  produced,  Rafflnos,  . . . • • 207  libs*  at  5s»  6d.  per  lib* 

Finos, 28  at  3s.  6d. 

Terceros, 19  at  2s. 


. 631.  14s.  6d. 

The  rams’  wool  of  the  two  years  forted,  together  produced  as 
follows  : 

Quantity  of  wool  waflied  on  the  flieeps’ back,  .....  3 14  libs. 

L.ofs  in  fcowering, 99 

Amount  of  fcowered  wool, 215 

W^hlch  produced,  Raffinos,  .......  IH I at  4s.  6d.  per  lib. 

Finos, 22  at  3s.  6d. 

Terceros,  .......  12  at  2s.  Od. 


451.  I5s.  6d. 

t 

It  is  neceflary  to  account  for  thefe  extraordinary  prices  by 
flating,  that  in  the  year  1799,  when  both  fales  were  effected,  Spa- 
uifli  wool  was  dearer  than  it  ever  before  was  known  to  be  j but  it 
is  aifo  proper  to  add,  that  5s.  6d.  was  then  the  price  of  the  beft 
Spanifh  piles  ; and  that  none  were  fold  higher,  except,  as  it  is 
faid,  a very  fmall  quantity  for  5s.  9d. 

The  king  has  been  pleafed  to  give  away  to  different  perfons, 
who.  undertook  to  try  experiments  by  crofling  other  breeds  of 
fheep  with  the  Spanifh,  more  than  one  hundred  rams  and  fome 
ewes.  In  order,  however,  to  make  the  benefit  of  this  valuable 
improvement  in  the  ftaple  commodity  of  Great  Britain  accefli- 
blc  to  all  perfons  who  may  chufe  to  take  the  advantage  of  it, 
His  Majefty  is  this  year  pleafed  to  permit  fome  rams  and  ewes 
to  be  (old,  and  alfo  command  that  reafonable  prices  fhall  be 
put  upon  them,  according  to  the  comparative  value  of  each  in- 

I 
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dividual } in  obedience  to  which  it  has  been  fuggefted  that  five 
guineas  may  be  confidered  as  the  medium  price  of  a ram,  and 
two  guineas  that  of  a ewe  ; a fum  which  it  is  believed  the  pur- 
chafer  will,  in  all  cafes,  be  able  to  receive  back,  with  large  pro- 
fit, by  the  improvement  his  flock  will  derive  from  the  valuable 
addition  it  will  obtain. 

Though  the  mutton  of  the  Spanifh  flieep  was  always  excel- 
lent, their  carcafe.''  were  extremely  different  in  fhape  from  that 
mould  which  the  fafhion  of  the  prefent  day  teaches  us  to  pre- 
fer ; great  improvement  has,  however,  been  already  made  in 
this  article,  by  a careful  and  attentive  feledlion  of  fucli  rams 
and  ewes  as  appeared  mofl  likely  to  produce  a comely  progeny; 
and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  tliat,  in  due  time,  with  judici- 
ous management,  carcafes  covered  with  fuperfine  Spanifli  wool 
may  be  brought  into  any  shape,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which 
the  intereft  of  the  butcher,  or- the  caprice  of  the  bieed'er  may 
chufe  to  affix  a particular  value. 

Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  who  has  the  honour  of  being  intrufted 
wdth  the  management  of  this  bufinefs,  will  anfwer  all  letters  on 
the  fubject  of  it,  addreffed  to  him  in  Soho-fquare.  The  rams 
will  be  delivered  at  Windfor ; the  ewes  at  Weybridge  in  Sur- 
rey, near  Oatlands. 

As  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  His  Majefty’s  Spanifli  flock 
may  naturally  be  fuppofed  partial  to  the  project  of  introducing 
fine  wool  in  thefe  kingdom.s,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  an- 
nex the  following  notice,  in  order  to  fliow  the  opinion  held  of 
a fimilar  undertaking  in  a neighbouring  country,  wffiere  indivi- 
duals, however  they  may  have  miftaken  their  political  intereft, 
are  rather  remarkable  for  purfuing  and  thoroughly  weighing 
their  own  perfonal  advantage  in  all  their  private  undertakings, 
and  for  fagacity  in  feizing  all  opportunities  of  improving,  by 
public  ellabliftiments,  the  refources  of  their  nation. 

French  Advertisement. 

“ On  the  24th.  May  laft,  an  advertifement  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur,  giving  notice  of  a fale  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
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ewes  and  rams  of  the  finefl;  wooled  Spanifh  breed,  part  of  the 
flock  kept  on  the  national  farm  of  Rambouillet : alfo  two  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  fuperfine  wool,  being  the  prefent  year’s  clip  of  this 
national  flock;  and  one  thoufand  three  hundred  pounds  of  wool, 
the  produce  of  the  mixed  breeds  of  flieep  kept  at  the  menage- 
rie at  Verfailles.”  This  advertifement,  which  is  official,  is  ac- 
companied by  a notice -from  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Minifter  of  the 
Interior,  as  follows : 

“ The  Spanifh  breed  of  flieep  that  produce  the  finefl  wool, 
introduced  into  France  thirty  years  ago,  has  not  manifefled  the 
fmallefl  fymptom  of  degeneration : famples  of  the  wool  of  this  va- 
luable flock,  which  was  brought  from  Spain  in  the  year  1786, 
are  flill  preferved,  and  bear  teflimony  that  it  has  not  in  the 
lead  declined  from  its  original  excellence,  although  the  diflrict 
where  thefe  flieep  have  been  kept  is  not  of  the  befl  quality  for 
flieep  farming ; the  draughts  from  this  flock,  that  have  been 
Annually  fold  by  auction,  have  always  exceeded  in  value  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  purchafers,  in  every  country  to  which  they 
have  been  carried,  that  is  not  too  damp  for  flieep. 

“ The  weight  of  their  fleeces  is  from  fix»  to  twelve  pounds 
each,  and  thofe  of  the  rams  are  fometimes  heavier. 

“ Sheep  of  the  ordinary  coarfe  woolled  breeds,  when  cfoffed 
by  a Spanifh  ram,  produce  fleeces  double  in  w'eight,  and  far 
more  valuable,  than  thofe  of  their  dams ; and  if  this  crofs  is 
carefully  continued,  bv  fupplying  rams  of  the  pure  Spanifh 
blood,  the  wool  of  the  third  or  fourth  generation  is  fcarce  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  the  original  Spanifh  wool. 

“ Thefe  mixed  breeds  are  more  eafily  maintained,  and  can  be 
fattened  at  as  fmall  an  expenfe  as  the  ordinary  breeds  of  the 
country. 

“ No  fpeculation  whatever  offers  advantages  fo  certain,  and 
fo  confiderable,  to  thofe  who  embark  in  it,  as  that  of  the 
improvement  of  wool,  by  the  introduction  of  rams  and  ewes  of 

j 

* Thi»  mull  mean  fleeces  unwalhcd,  or  ip  the  yolk,  as  it  is  technically 
termodi 
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the  true  Spanifh  race,  among  the  flocks  of  France,  whether  the 
flieep  are  purchafed  at  Rambouillet,  or  elfcwliere  ; in  this  bufi- 
nefs,  however,  it  is  of  the  greatcft  importance  to  fecure  the 
Spanifh  breed  unmixed,  and  the  utmoft  precaution  on  that  head 
fhould  be  ufed,  as  the  avarice  of  proprietors  may  tempt  them 
to  fubftitute  the  crofled  breeds  inftead  of  the  pure  one,  to  the 
great  difappointment  o^  the  purchafer. 

“ The  amelioration  of  wool  at  Rambouillet,  has  made  fo 
great  a progrefs,  that  in  a circle  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-fix 
miles  in  diameter,  the  manufadlurers  puvchafe  thirty-five  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  wool,  improved  by  two,  three,  or  four  croffes. 
Thofe  who  wifh,  to  accelerate  the  amelioration  of  their  flocks 
by  introducing  into  them  ewes  of  this  improved  fort,  may  find 
abundance  to  be  purchafed  in  that  neighbourhood  at  reafonable 
rates.” 


A REPORT 

OP  THE  STATE  OF  IIIS  MAJESTY’S  FLOCK  OF  FINE  WOOLED  SPA- 
NISH SHEEP,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1800  AND  1801  ; WITH 
SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROGRESS  THAT  HAS  BEEN  MADE  TO- 
WARDS THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THAT  VALUABLE  BREED  IN- 
TO THOSE  PARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  WHERE  PINE 
CLOTHING  WOOLS  ARE  GROWN  WITH  ADVANTAGE. 

On  the  9th.  of  June,  1800,  when  His  Majefly’s  Spanifli 
flock  was  fliom,  it  confifted  of  100  ewes  and  wethers,  which 


produced  as  follows : 

Wool  waflred  on  the  flieeps’  back,  - - 398  libs. 

Liofs  in  fcowering,  - --  --  --  --  --  104 
Amount  of  fcowered  wool,  - - - — - 294 
Which  produced  when  forted,  Prime,  234  libs,  at  5s.  per  lib. 

Choice,  34  at  3s. 

Fribbs,  26  Is.  6d. 


651.  11 6.  Od. 


t 
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EiKht  rams  and  nint  ewes  were  this  year  difpofed  of,  which 
were  ail  that  could  be  fpared  from  the  flock.  Two  of  the  rams 
went  into  Dorfet-lhire,  where  the  breed  is  much  approved  by 
fomeflcilful  judges  of  Iheep.  and  feems  l.kely  to  produce  con- 
fiderable  advantage  by  crofling  with  the  common  flteep  of  the 

Mr  ^Bridge  of  Windford  Eagle,  communicated  this  year  the 
refult  'of  an  experiment  he  had  made  on  three  ^inds  of  flieep,  viz. 
Dorfet,  half  Spanifti  and  half  Dorfet,  and  half  Spanifll  and  half  _ 

Men  dip.  , , 

He  kept  thefe  (heep  from  the  year  1798,  when  they  were 

lambed,  till  February  1800,  when  they  were  butchered  as  at 

flieep;  and  having  valued  them  in  June 

carcafesof  each  fort,  with  wo  years’  wool  which  had  been 
(horn  from  them,  to  yield  at  that  time  the  following  increafe  m 

■ Real  Dorfet - d'.- 

Half  Spanilh  half  Dorfet,  - - 4l.  3s.  8d. 

Half  Spanilh  half  Mendip,  - 3l.  1 9s.  2d. 

In  thefe  experiments  Mr.  Bridge’s  wool  flapler  values  the 
Dorfet  wool  at  Is.  2id.  a pound,  and  the  half  Spanifll  wool  at 
Is  Hd  only  ; but  as  the  Spanifti  crofs  m both  cafes  increafed 
thi  quantity  of  wool,  and  as  half  Spanifti  wool  has  never,  when 
its  value  was  properly  known,  been  fold  for  lefs  than  Is.  9d.  an 
generally  more  than  ds.  per  pound,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
fhe  improvement  in  value  arifing  from  the  crofs  is  in  both  cafes 

Mr.  J.  Ridgeway,  of  Uppertqn,  in  the  pnffl'  >" 

Herefordlhire,commnnicated  an  experiment,  in  wliic  two  cep, 

the  one  a Ryeland,  and  the  other  half  Spanifti  and  half  Ryedand,of 
equal  weights,  were  fed  by  him  together;  the  half  Spanifti  l..eep 
produced  in  a year  2 libs.  12  oz.  more  wool,  and  o liU.  i^re 
mutton  than  the  Ryelander.  This  gentleman,  whom  His  Ma- 
lefty  gracioolly  permitted  to  have  rams  from  the  Spanifti  flock 
fome  years  ago,  has  alfo  ftiown  by  his  accounts  that  the  wpol 
pf  his  flock  of  about  16  fcore  of  ftieep,  has  been  fo  much  in- 
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•creafed  both  in  quantity  and  in  value  by  the  Spanifli  crofs,  as 
to  have  produced  nearly  twice  as  much  money  for  each  clip  af- 
ter the  Spanifh  blood  was  eftabliflied  in  it,  as  it  ufually  did  be- 
fore. 

In  June  1801,  the  Spanifh  flock  confifted  of  108  ewes,  and 
wethers. 

Which  produced  in  wool  waflied  on  the  fheeps’  back,  397  libs. 
Lofs  in  fcowering,  - j]2 

Amount  in  fcowered  wool.  - --  --  --  -.--...285 
Which  produced  when  forted, 

Prime,  - - - 237  libs,  at  5s.  6d.  per  lib. 

Choice,  - - 31  at  3s.  6d. 

Fribbs,  - , 17  at  Is.  9d. 


721.  Is.  9d. 

The  wool  of  the  rams  and  fatting  wethers,  which  had  beefl 
kept  feparate,  was  prepared  for  fale  at  the  fame  time,  and  pro- 
duced in 

Wool  on  the  fheeps’  back,  - - - 220  libs. 

Lofs  in  fcowering,  - 82 

Amount  of  fcowered  wool,  - - - 138 
Which  produced  when  forted, 


Prime, 96  libs,  at  5s.  per  lib. ' 

Choice, 30  at  3s.  6d. 

Fribbs, 12  at  Is.  ed. 


301.  6s.  Od. 

This  year  eight  rams  and  twenty -two  ewes  were  fold.  If 
the  foot  rot  had  not  unfortunately  damaged  the  rams  very  ma- 
terially, more  of  them  would  have  been  difpofed  of.  It  is, 
however,  obfervable,  that  although  the  rams  that  are  kept  at 
Windfor,  in  rich  land,  are  occafionly  attacked  by  this  harrafling 
difeafe,  the  ewes  and  wethers  which  feed  on  dry  and  hilly 

paftures  of  Oatlands,  have  never  been  fubject  to  lamenefs  of 
any  kind. 


f 
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Eleven  wethers  that  had  been  fent  to  the  marfltes  in  or^r^ 
try  the  effect  of  rich  pallnre  in  fattening  (heep  of  this  breed, 
wZre  flaughtered  this  year,  "by  Mr.  King  of  Newgate  market, 
previons  to  the  Smithtield  meeting,  which  ufually  takes  place 
L week  before  Chrlftmas.  Two  of  the  carcafes  were  given 
to  perfons  who  had  been  ufefnl  in  afcertaining  the  v^ue  o the 
Spanilh  breed;  the  remaining  nine  were  fo  d to  Mr-  Gib  e > 
.bLher  in  Bond-llreet,  whofc  judgment  in  felect.ng,  and  .be- 

It:  4.x  Kpfl-  rarcafes  is  well  known  both  to 

rality  in  purchahng,  the  belt  carcaies  is 

thofe  of  whom  he  buys,  and  to  thofe  who  buy  of  lum.  The 

IhlebiU  is  as  follows:—  ' r . o n 

1 (heep,  6 done,  6 Ubs.  at  Cs.  per  (lone, u o 

7 0 6s.  ^ 

^ 116  0 

1 6 1 6®. 

^ « ...  - 2 3 6 

1 7 2 * 6s. 

^ ^ ^ 1 14  6 

1 5 6 6s« 

^ ^ 1 11  6 

1 5 2 6s. 

5 7 6s.  -.--1153 

X 5 4 6s.  - - “ - ^ 

I 6 2 6s.  ---- 

I I heads  and  plucks,  at  1 s.  - - o n ^ 

10  ftone,  4 libs,  fat,  at  3s.  

19  6 9 

Refpecting  the  goodnefs  of  the  mutton,  inquiry  muff  be 
„ade  of  Mr.  Giblet,  at  whofe  Ihop  the  carcafes  --  jhown  for 
feveral  days,  and  of  his  cuftomeis  who  purchafed  the  j . 
Experience  has,  however,  demonllrated  alrea  y,  ot  a in 
for  and  at  Weybridge,  that  Spanilh  mutton  is  of  the  bell  qua- 

lltv  for  a ffentleman’s  table.  . 

The  pelt  wool  ot  theft  eleven  Iheep  was  taken  off,  m order 

that  its  value  might  be  afeertained. 

It  weighed  in  the  yolk,  - 

iiofs  in  fcowering, 

Amount  of  (cowered  wool 

ft  wa,  (old  as  Ikin  wool  for  4s.  od.  a.pound,  and  of  courfe. 
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produced  5l.  19s.  or  10s.  a Hieep,  all  cxpences  deducted.  The 
amount  of  this  profit  was  quite  unexpected,  and  holds  forth  a 
fource  of  advantage  in  this  breed,  that  has  not  probably  hither- 
to  been  calculated  upon. 

^ Of  all  who  have  laboured  to  render  his  Majefly’s  patriotic 
views  in  importing  Spaniih  Iheep  permanently  ufeful  to  his  fub- 
Jects,  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  deferves  the  higheft  commendation. 
Amidll  the  labours  of  a profeffion  always  toilfomc,  when  fuc 
cefsful,  and  particularly  fo  at  Bath,  where  perfons,  whofe  dif- 
cafes  cannot  be  afcertained  by  the  faculty  elfewhere,  continually 
refort,  the  Doctor  found  leifure  to  employ  himfelf  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  Britifh  fleece,  by  crofling  various  breeds  with 
Spanifh  rams,  prefented  by  his  Majefty  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath, 
and  to  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society. 

The  prizes  the  Doctor  has  continually  obtamed,  from  the  ju- 
dicious and  refpcctable  body  from  whom  he  borrow'ed  rams, 
for  cloths  made  of  his  own  wool,  in  the  midft  of  a manufac- 
turing country,  and  amongft  abundance  of  able  competitors, 
proves  to  a demonftration,  that  he  has  brought  the  fleeces  of 
the  mixed  breed  very  nearly  to  the  value  of  the  original  Spar.- 
ifli;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  w'e  recollect  that  the 

effect  of  a mjxture  of  breeds  operates  in  the  foUowing  pro- 
portions : — 

The  firft  crofs  of  a new  breed  gives  to  the 


lamb  half  of  the  ram’s  blood,  or  50  per  cent. 

The  fecond  gives 75 

The  third 37* 

The  fourth g3j. 


At  which  period  it  is  faid,  that  if  the  ewTs  have  been  judid- 
oufly  felected,  the  difference  of  wool  between  the  original 
flock  and  the  mixed  breed  is  fcarcely  to  be  difeerned  by  the 
inofl;  able  practitioners. 

^More  need  not  be  faid  of  the  Doctor’s  merit;  his  book, 
wnich  every  man  who  wifhes  to  improve  wool  ought  to  read, 
will  give  a more  juft  idea  of  the  acutenefs  of  his  diferimination, 
the  diligence  with  which  he  purfued  his  purpofe,  and  the  fuc- 
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ccfs  that  finally  attended  his  judicious  management,  than  caa 
be  ftated  in  the  brief  form  of  a report  like  this. 

Much  however  as  Dr.  Parry  deferves  the  gratitude  of  all 
who  honour  the  fleece,  Lord  Somerville’s  merit  Hands  at  leafl: 
as  eminently  confpicuous.  Emulating  the  example  of  his  So. 
vereign,  his  Lordlhip,  whofe  juft  difcrimination  of  the  value  of 
different  breeds  of  ftock,  is  admitted  by  the  moft  experienced 
agriculturifts,  made  a voyage  to  Portugal  for  the  foie  purpufe  of 
felecting  by  his  own  judgment,  from  the  beft  flocks  in  Spain, 
fuch  fheep  as  joined  in  the  greateft  degree  the  merit  of  a good 
carcafe  to  the  fuperiority  in  wool  which  the  merino  flocks  are 
allowed  to  poflefs. 

His  Lordfliip  fucceeded,  and  brought  home,  more  than  two 
years  ago,  a flock  of  the  firft  quality,  which  will  probably 
repay  with  advantage  the  cofts  of  the  undertaking,  as  fome  of 
his  Lordlhip’s  rams  are  faid  to  have  been  already  fold  for  100 
guineas  each. 

As  ten  crops  of  wool  have  now  been  Ihorn  from  his  Majef- 
ty’s  Spanifti  flock,  and  not  a Angle  fheep  has  been  introduced 
into  it  during  the  whole  of  the  two  years  that  have  produced 
them;  and  as  the  tenth  crop  afforded  nearly  five-fixths  of  pnrae 
wool,  and  only  one-fourteenth  of  fribbs;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  deep  rooted  prejudice  which  has  for  ages  deceived  the  peo- 
ple of  England  into  an  opinion  that  Spanifh  wool  degenerates 
in  this  climate,  will  now  be  finally  lodged  in  that  catalogue  .of 
vulgar  errors  which  the  increafe  of  human  knowledge  d^ily  en- 
larges. It  is  to  be  hoped  alfo  that  a bold  affertion  hazarded 
here,  that  the  mutton  of  Spanifh  fine  woolled  fheep  is  coarfe, 
tough,  and  little  better  than  carrion,  will  be  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Giblet  and  his  cuftomers,  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  thofe  who  have  unwarily  given  credit  to  it. 

His  Majefty  having  been  pleafed  to  permit  the  fale  of  fuch 
fheep  as  can  be  fpared  from  the  Spanifh  flock  to  be  continued, 
the  rams  will  be  delivered  at  Windfor,  and  the  ewes  at  Oat- 
lands,  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  As,  however,  it  has  been 
fuggefted  to  his  Majefty,  that  the  carcafes  of  the  fheep  are  evj- 
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dently  improved,  and  that  the  wool  has  rathei  gained  than  loft 
in  value,  fix  guineas  will  in  future  be  the  price  of  a ram,  and 
two  that  of  an  ewe.  And  as  his  Majefty  has  been  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  continue  to  entruft  the  management  of  the  flock  to 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  all  letters  on  the  fubjed  of  it,  addrefled  to 
him,  in  Soho  Square,  will  be  anfwered,  and  the  utmoft  endea- 
vours ufed  to  confult  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  wifli  to  be- 


come purchafers. 


July,  1802. 


A REPORT 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  FLOCK  OF  FIKE  WOOLLED 
SPANISH  SHEEP,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MICHAELMAS,  1803, 
BY  SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS,  F.R.S. 


The  wether  lambs  of  the  laft  year  having  been  fold  in  their 
wool,  and  the  rams’  wool  retained  in  order  that  two  years 
growth  might  be  prepared  for  fale  together,  his  Majefty  s 
Spanilh  flock  confifted  when  (horn  in  June  1802,  of  ninety-fix 
ewes  only;  the  fleeces  of  thefe,  after  having  been  waftied  on 
the  ftieep’s  backs  as  ufual,  weighed  as  follows: — 

In  wool  as  fliorn  from  the  ftieep, 352  libs. 

Lofs  in  fcowering,  - --  --  --  --  --  ^ 


Amount  of  fcoured  wool,  - - - - - 
This  wool,  when  forted,  produced  as  follows:— 

Prime  wool,  or  R.  - - 221  libs,  at  5s.  9d.  - - 63l.  lOs.  9d. 

Choice  locks,  hr  F.  - - 32 3s  6d.  - - 5l.  12s.  Od. 

Fribbs,  or  T.  3 - . - Is.  6d.  - - ^s.  3d. 

691.  8s.  od. 

After  deducting  the  expenfe  of  forting  and  fcowering,  at  the 
high  rate  which  an  individual,  who  is  not  a manufacturer,  muft 
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pay  for  thefe  procefles,  this  wool  is  worth  about  51.  a tod,  or 
•431.  5s.  a pack,  as  clipped  from  the  flieep’s  back. 

The  prime  wool  was  purchafed  by  John  Maitland,  Efq.  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Chippenham,  whofe  mercantile  houfe,  e- 
ftablifhed  for  more  than  a century,  has  always  dealt  largely  in 
the  importation  of  Spanilh  wool,  and  who,  from  the  firft  intro- 
dudion  of  Merino  fheep  into  this  country  by  the  King,  in  the 
year  1787,  has  uniformly  given  the  moft  liberal  and  zealous  aid 
to  the  promotion  of  his  Majefty’s  patriotic  views,  though 
doubtful  in  the  beginning  of  the  ultimate  fuccefs  of  the  pro- 
ject. 

It  was  made  into  cloth  by  Mr.  Edridge,  a manufadurer  of 
Chippenham,  whofe  Ikill  and  refpedablity  in  his  line  are  ex- 
ceeded by  no  man.  He  infpeded  its  quality  with  the  moll  mi- 
nute exadnefs,  and  with  an  eye  more  inclined  to  exped  fymp- 
toms  of  degeneration  than  of  improvement,  during  the  whole 
of  the  numerous  procefles  to  which  wool  is  fubjeded  in  the 
making  of  broad  cloth,  and'he  found  that  in  every  one  of  them, 
It  anfwered  to  his  complete  fatisfaction.  The  cloth  made  from 
this  wool  proved  fo  excellent  in  its  kind,  that  the  King  was  gra- 
cioufly  pleafed,  at  the  defire  of  Mr.  Maitland  and  Mr.  Edridge, 
to  permit  thefe  gentlemen  ta  explain,  in  his  Majefty’s  prefence, 
its  qualities  and  peculiarities.  Samples  of  this  cloth  may  now 
be  feen  in  Mr.  Maitland’s 'warehoufe,  in  Bafinghall-flrect ; and 
It  will  be  found,  in  converfing  with  Mr.  Maitland  and  his  part- 
ners, that  in  their  opinion,  the  ralfinos  of  his  Majefty’s  wool, 
confidered  as  a pile,  are  inferior  to  but  few  of  the  bell  of  thofe 
imported  from  Spain,  though  it  is  probable  that  no  pile  in  Spain 
throws  out  fo  fmall  a proportion  of  finos  and  terceros.  From 
this  opinion  it  may  fairly  be  deduced,  that  his  Majefty’s  wool 
has  improved  fince  the  (heep  were  imported  fiom  Spain;  indeed 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  ftill  improving,  and  will 
»n  a very  few  years  equal,  if  not  excel,  the  very  beft  piles  that 
have  hitherto  been  imported  into  this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Toilet,  a gentleman  of  Gloucefterftiire.  who  has  pur- 
ebafed  Menno  fheep  both  from  the  King  and  from  Lord  So- 
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nierville,  has  been  very  fuccefsful  in  improving  the  carcafe  v/ith- 
out  damaging  the  \yool;  he  poflcffes  a ram,  bred  from  a ram 
and  an  ewe  both  purchafed  from  the  royal  flock  in  1 , which, 

when  clipped  in  June  lad)  yielded  1 1 libs.  VZ  ozs.  of  unwaffied 
wool.  The  carcafe  of  this  flieep  was  then  eflimated  by  good 
judges  at  10  libs,  a quarter;  and  it  was  admitted  to  be  a hand- 
fome  fheep.  For  this  animal  Mr  Toilet  has  refufed  an  offer 
of  200  guineas,  or  of  100  for  the  next  year’s  ufe  of  him;  he 
alfo  refufed  ilO  guineas  each  for  the  fire  and  the  dam,  though 
old  and  infirm,  being  unwilling  to  part  with  animals  which  had 
belonged  to  the  royal  flock;  he  however  fold  their  ram  lamb  of 
the  laft  year  for  30  guineas,  and  thus  made  fome  progrefs  in 
afcertaining  the  value  of  this  important  breed. 

Thefe  fadfs,  w’^hich  prove  an  amelioration  in  the  King’s  Me- 
rino flieep,  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  improved  fliape  and  weight 
of  his  Majefty’s  fliearling  rams  of  the  prefent  year,  and  give 
a juflifiable  hope,  that  by  a due  feledlion  of  rams  and  ewes, 
and  a correct  judgment  in  matching  them,  Merino  flieep  will 
in  time  be  produced  with  carcafes  perfectly  fafhionable,  and 
wool  as  perfectly  fine. 

No  purchafer  having  been  found  laft  year  for  the  lambs’ 
wool  at  a price  adequate  to  its  value,  it  was  made  into  light 
ladys’  cloth,  which  proves  excellent,  and  promifes  to  be  a va- 
luable article.  A fpeculation,  however,  has  offered  for  manu- 
facturing the  lambs’  wool  into  fuperfine  woollen  hofe,  which 
feem^  likely  to  yield  a ftill  better  price  for  the  raw^  article  than 
the  cloth. 

The  demand  for  his  Majefty’s  Merino  flieep  increafes  at  pre- 
fent beyond  all  calculation.  The  beft  informed  clothiei's  in 
Glouceftei  (hire,  enlightened  no  doubt  by  the  ufeful  labours  of 
rhe  Bath  Society,  and  the  valuable  experiment  of  Dr.  Parry, 
as  well  as  by  the  Doctor’s,  and  by  Lord  Somerville’s  publica- 
tions, are  amongft  the  moft  anxious  applicants  to  purchafe. 
The  Bath  agricultural  Society,  whofe  attention  has  been  molt 
particularly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  Britifli  wool,  hum- 
bly requeftpd  the  King  to  give  them  a Spanifh  ram;  which  re? 
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qaed  his  Majedy  mod  gracioufly  complied  with  lad  autumn, 
and  they  returned  thanks  in  the  warmed  terms  of  refpectful 
gratitude  and  fatisfaction. 

As  fpecnlation  in  the  value  of  SpanlHi  dieep  is  evidently  on 
the  increafe,  and  a reafonable  probability  now  appears  ^hat  his 
Majedy’s  patriotic  exertions,  in  introducing  the  breed,  will  at 
lad  be  duly  appreciated  and  properly  underdood,  it  would  be 
palpably  unjud  Ihould  the  views  of  thofe  who  widi  to  derive 
a fair  advantage  from  the  fale  of  the  progeny  of  Spanilh  fheep 
purchafed  by  them  from  the  royal  flock,  be  in  future  impeded 
by  a continuation  of  the  fale  of  the  King’s  dieep  at  prices  be- 
low their  real  value.  This  circumdance  having  been  dated  to 
the  King,  his  Majedy  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  permit  the  rams 
and  ewes  that  are  to  be  parted  with  from  the  royal  Merino  flock 
this  year,  to  be  fold  by  auction  in.  the  fame  manner  as  is  done 
at  Woburn,  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  at  Holk- 
ham,  by  Mr.  Coke,  on  the  prefumption  of  this  being  the  mod: 
likely  manner  of  placing  the  bed  individuals  of  their  improved 
breeds  in  the  hands  of  perfons  mod  likely  to  preferve,  and 
further  to  improve  them. 

17th  Augud,  1803.  Joseph  Banks. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

As  the  publicatiion  of  this  report  has  been  delayed  by  un- 
avoidable circumdances  to  fo  late  a period,  it  is  proper  to  add, 
that  the  wools  of  1803  have  yielded,  both  raw  and  fcowered, 
much  as  ufual.  The  prime,  or  raffinos,  of  the  ewe  flock,  were 
fold  for  Gs.  9d  a pound,  and  that  of  the  rams  for  6s.  6d. 
Thefe  enormous  prices,  kowever,  depended  on  a fcarcity  of  im- 
ported Spanifli  wool,  and  are  highly  didrefling  to  the  manufac- 
turer; they  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  fpeculation  of  the  grower,  _ 10th  July,  1804. 

I have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  report  which  may  have 
been  made  of  the  progrefs  of  his  Majedy’s  flock,  fubfequent  to  ' 
the  above  period.  I have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  have  been 
difeontinued.  The  fales  of  drafted  rams  and  ewes  from  this 
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flock  have  been  continued.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
fale  which  took  place  in  Auguft,  1807. 

RAMS. 

Lot  1.  A four-toothed  ram,  £.14  3 6 

2.  - - - - do.  - --  --  17  66  now  in  my  polfeffion. 

3 do 18  18  0 

4.  - - - - do i4  3 6 

5.  - - - - do 26  5 0 

6.  - - - - do.  - --  --  23  20  now  in  the  pofleffion 

7.  - - - - do.  - --  --  15150  of  Mr  M‘Leod  of 

8.  - - — do.  - --  --  38  170  Geanies,  Rofsfhire, 

9 do 26  5 0 

10.  - - - - do. 29  8 0 

11  do.  - - - - - 18  18  0 

12  do.  -----  26  5 0 

13.  - - - - do.  -----  26  5 0 

14 do 23  2 0 

15.  A fix-toothed  ram,  - 43  10 

16.  - - - - do.  -----  34  13  0 now  in  my  pofTefSon. 

EWES. 

Lot  17.  A full  mouthed  ewe  £.11  110 
18.  - - - - do.  15  46 

19  do 12  1 6 

20  do 17  i7  0 

21  do 21  10  6 

22.  - - . - do.  22  10  now  in  my  poCTefSon. 

23.  - - - - do.  - --  --  26  50  do. 

24.  - - - - do.  - -----  27  6 0 

25.  - - - - do.  -----  28  7 0 

26  do 24  3 0 

27  do.  - - - - - 19  19  0 

28  do 27  6 0 

29.  - - - - do.  -----  31  10  O'  now  in  the  pofTeflio* 

30.  - - - - do 27  6 0 of  Mr.  M‘Leod  of 

31.  - - do - 29  8 0 Geaniea. 

32.  - - - - do.  -----  27  60  now  in  my  poflelSon. 
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Lot  33, 

A full  mouthed  ewe  ^ 

£32 

11 

6 

34. 

A fix-toothed 

ewe,  - 

11 

11 

0 

35. 

- - - - do.  - 

10 

10 

0 

36. 

10 

10 

0 

37. 

- - - - do.  - 

- - - - 

16 

5 

6 

38. 

An  old  *ewe, 

or  with 

fome  defect. 

marked 

“ an  ewe”  in 

±he  ca- 

talogue,  - - 

- - - - 

11 

1 

6 

39. 

A fix-toothed 

ewe,  - 

13 

2 

6 

40. 

10 

10 

0 

' 41. 

17 

17 

0 

42. 

- - - do.  - 

21 

0 

0 

now  in  the  pofleffios 
of  Mr  M‘Leod  of 
Geanies. 


Of  the  above,  eio^ht  came  to  Rofs-fhire. 

One  of  the  ewes  which  w'as  in  Mr.  M‘Leod’s  poffeflion,  died 
laft  fpring  (1809.) 


) 


LETTER 

rnOM  DR.  PARRY,  WHO  IS  MENTIONED  IN  SIR  JOSEPH  BANK’s 
REPORTS,  TO  THE  BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY. 

From  Papers  of  the  Bath  Society,  vol.  X. 


Gentlemen,  > Circus,  10th  Dec.  1804. 

Having,  during  the  laft  thirteen  years,  carefully  attended  to 
the  cultivation  of  a breed  of  ftieep,  for  the  wool  of  which,  in 
various  forms,  the  Society  has  done  me  the  honour  to  award, 
me  feveral  premiums,  I think  myfclf  called  upon  to  communi- 
cate to  them  the  general  refult  of  my  experience.  This  I fhall 
do  in  form  of  propofitions,  each  of  which  I fhall  attempt  to 
dcmonftrate  by  fpecimens  now  exhibited  to  the  Society. 

I muft  premife,  that  except  a few  Morfe  ewes,  which  I em- 
ployed at  the  commencement  of  my  experiments,  but  which 
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r foon  thouglit  I had  good  reafons  for  difcarding,  my  ewes 
were  wholly  of  the  rye'land  breed,  fele£led  for  me  in  Hereford- 
fliire,  and  altogether  uncontaminated  by  the  admiflion  of  any 
of  the  larger  and  more  fafhionable  kinds.  The  rams  which  I 
have  employed  for  the  original  croffes  have  been  Merinos, 
from  the  flocks  of  the  King  and  Lord  Somerville.  Of  thefe 
rams  I have  at  different  times  ufed  about  ten. 

1.  The  firfl  propofition  which  T fhall  endeavour  to  eflablifh, 
is,  that  the  wool  of  the  fourth  crofs  of  this  breed  is  fully  equal 
in  finenefs  to  that  of  the  male  parent  flock  in  England. 

(H  ere  follow  references  to  fpecimens.) 

I may  add,  that,  except  by  accident,  the  wool  of  no  clip 
fhort  of  the  fourth,  equals  in  finenefs  that  of  Spain. 

2.  By  breeding  from  felect  Meiino-ryeland  rams  and  ewes  of 
this  flock,  fheep  may  be  obtained,  the  fleeces  of  which  are  fu- 
perior  both  to  thofe  of  the  crofs  bred  parentsy  and  of  coUrfe  to 
thofe  of  the  original  progenitors  of  the  pure  Merino  blood  in 
England. 

(Reference  to  fpecimens.) 

In  1802,  I ignorantly  hoped  to  improve  my  wool  by  one 
dip  more  of  the  Spaniard.  Accordingly  one  hundred  of  my 
befl  ewes  were  ferved  by  three  pure  Merinos.  The  confequence 
was,  that  the  entire  produce  was  confiderabiy  coarfer  than  that 
of  the  former  generation. 

What  comparifon  the  produce  of  thefe  mixed  rams  with  un- 
mixed  Englifh  ewes,  will  bear  with  thofe  defcended'from  pure 
Englifh  ewes  crofTed  with  the  pure  Merino,  T cannot  from  my 
own  experience  demonflrate.  All,  however,  which  I know 
tends  to  prove  them  in  no  refpect  inferior ; and  I have  the  evi- 
dence of  a breeder  of  Southdown  fheep  in  Surrey,  whofe  letter 
to  me  1 am  ready  to  produce,  if  required,  and  who  has  this 
year  employed  thefe  rams  to  upwards  of  fix  hundred  ewes,  to 
fhow  that  their  lambs,  both  in  wool  and  carcafe,  are  fuperior 
to  thofe  from  pure  Merinos.  I need  not  point  out  to  the  So- 
ciety the  important  confequences  which  refult  from  this  fact. 

Sr  From  mixed  rams  of  this  breed,  fheep  may  be  obtained 
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having  wool  at  leaft  equal  In  finenefs  to  the  bed  which  can  be 
procured  from  Spain. 

The  doctor  produced  a fpecimen  of  the  N.  E.  or  Nigretti 
pile,  for  which  a manufacturer  in  a neighbouring  county,  de- 
fervedly  of  the  higheil  reputation,  lately  gave,  in  the  unfcowered 
ftate,  6s.  9d.  per  lib.  This  fpecimen  is  peculiarly  interefting, 
becaufc  it  is  from  that  Spanifh  floclc  which  furnifhed  the  h4e« 
rino  fheep  now  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  King,  and  from  which 
are  defcended  moft  of  our  mixed  races. 

The  fineft  fpecimen  was  “ the  Laftini  pile;’’  for  which,  un- 
fcowered, the  gentleman  who  favoured  me  with  this  fpecimen, 
gave,  nearly  a year  ago,  6s.  9d.  per  lib. ; of  courfe,  when  fcower- 
ed,  it  was  then  worth  ys.  9id.  per  lib.  and  I believe  It  could  not 
now  be  obtained  without  a considerable  advance  of  price.  This 
is  thejinejl  fpecimen  of  Spanijh  ivool  nohich  I have  been  able  to 
procure  during  the  lajl  twelve  years ; but  I do  not  think  it  equal  . 
to  that  of  my  rams'  fleeces f Nos^  6.  and  7. 

In  comparing  many  of  my  fleeces  with  the  imported  SpaniHi 
wool  of  thefe  moft  vaunted  piles,  there  is  one  difference  which  , 
will  furely  ftrike  the  moft  unfkilful  obferver — that  while  the 
latter  is  dry,  and  harfh,  and  untractable,  mine  is  to  the  touch; 
foft,  flexible,  and  filky, 

4.  Wool,  from  fheep  of  a proper  modification  of  Merino  and 
Ryeland,  will  make  cloth  equal  to  that  from  the  Spanifh  wool 
imported  into  this  country. 

Whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  thefe  articles  (the  fpecimens) 

I will  hereafter  affign  fufficient  reafons,  why  they  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  what  may  be  expected  from  my  flock  at  a fu- 
ture period. 

5.  The  proportion  of  fine  wool  in  the  fleeces  of  this  crofa 
brfeed,  is  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  beft  Spanifli 
piles. 

In  what  is  called  a pile  of  Spanifh  wool,  the  R.  or  raffino  is 
as  ao;  the  F.  or  Fino  4;  and  the  T.  or  Tercera  i ; that  is,  the 
F.  and  T.  are  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  R.  or  one-fifth  of  the 
whole*,  the  F.  one-fifth  of  the  R.  and  the  T.  ojie-twentietli. 

K 
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In  the  blue  cloth,  No.  14,  the  R.  was  44  lib.  the  F.  7^  lib.  and 
the  T.  2^  lib.  According  to  the  above  proportion  of  the  Span- 
iHi,  the  F.  and  T.  of  this  wool  fhould  have  been  11  lib.; 
whereas  they  weic  only  9-^  lib.  This  difference  of  1-j  lib.  is  ia 
the  F.  wool,  which  is  fo  much  lefs  than  in  the  pure  Spanifh.  I 
beg  the  Committee  to  examine  and  cxprefs  their  opinion,  whe- 
ther this  F.  wool  of  my  flock,  is  not  fuperior  in  quality  to  what 
is  ufually  imported  from  Spain.  I am  told  that  my  T.  wool  Is 
entitled  to  the  fame  comparative  preference. 

6.  This  wool  is  more  profitable  to  the  manufacturer  than 
the  befl  Spanifh. 

It  requires  GO  lib.  of  good  Spanifh  wool,  in  the  imported 
ftate,  to  make  "30  yards  of  broad  cloth,  dyed  in  the  wool  of 
the  proper  fubflance.  Thefe  GO  libs,  wafte  in  fcowering  to  52 
libs.  Hence  it  follows,  that  52  lib.  of  fcowered  Spanifh  wool 
are  neceflary  to  make  30  yards  of  good  wool-dyed  broad  cloth. 
The  R.  wool  of  the  Britifh  cloth.  No.  14,  having  been  44  lib. 
fhould  therefore  have  made  about  25-f  yards;  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  made  26|:  yards;  and,  it  Is  afferted  by  the  manufacturer,  that 
if  it  had  not  deceived  him  as  to  its  capacity  of  milling,  to  which 
is  owing  its  uncommon  ftrength,  it  would  have  reached  in 
length  one  yard  and  a half  more  of  cloth  of  the  ufual  fub- 
ftance.  This  account  correfponds  with  that  of  Mr.  Waletoon’s 
prize  cloth  from  .my  wool,  in  the  year  1802.  The  raffino  wool- 
dyed  and  picked  blue  was  47  lib.  which  might  probably  have 
been  48  lib.  when  only  fcowered.  Now  48  lib.  of  fcowered 
Spanifh  wool  fhould  make  about  ^7^  yards  of  broadcloth; 
whereas  the  fame  quantity  of  my  wool,  in  this  inftance,  pro- 
duced 30-y  yards  of  cloth;  which  the  draper,  even  at  that  time, 
fold  for  23s.  a yard. 

From  thefe,  and  many  other  fimilar  facts  which  I could  ad- 
duce, 1 think  myfelf  authorifed  to  infer,  that  this  wool  walbcs 
lefs  in  the  manufacture,  and  is,  therefore,  weight  for  weight, 
more  valuable  than  imported  Spanifh  wool.  For  this  differ-  ^ 
ence  very  fatisfactory  reafons  might  be  given;  but  I fhall  not 
take  Up  tbe  Society's  time  with  enumerating  them.  It  is  fuf- 
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ficicnt  for  me  to  ftate,  and,  I think,  to  have  prbved  the  fact, 

I have  fpoken  above  as  to  the  fuperior  foftnefs  and  flexibility 
of  this  wool.  It  is  probable,  that  feveral  gentlemen  are  here 
prefent,  who,  in  manufacturing  it,  have  found  even  the  coar- 
fer  fainples  to  make  much  finer  cloth  that^  their  appearance  in 
the  wool  promifed.  Further  evidence  as  to  this  point  will  be 
adduced  under  the  next  propofition. 

As  to  its  capacity  of  felting,  I need  go  no  further  for  proof 
than  to  the  blue  cloth.  No.  14,  in  which,  as  hath  been  before 
obferved  under  this  head,  it  turned  out  greater  than  was  jufti- 
fied  by  the  common  appearance  of  Spanifh  wool. 

7.  The  lamb’s  wool  of  the  Merino  ryeland  breed  will  make 
finer  cloth  than  the  bell  of  that  of  the  pure  Merino  breed. 

In  order  to  demonflrate  this,  1 ■ beg  leave  to  exhibit  three 
pieces  of  lamb’s  wool  broad  cloth. 

The  fuperior  firmnefs  of  the  cloth,  No.  20,  to  that  of  No. 
19,  is  a convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  fecond  propofi- 
tion. At  the  fame  time,  I beg  leave  to  alk,  whether  any  gen- 
tleman here  prefent,  has  ever  feen  any  cloth  from  imported 
Soanifh  lamb’s  wool,  equal  to  this  in  finenefs  and  foftnefs.  Thus 
is  eftablifhed  the  truth  not  only  of  this  7th  propofition, -but 
alfo  of  the  6th,  I do  not,  however,  exhibit  this  cloth  as  the 
beft  which  may  be  produced  from  the  lambs  of  this  crofs,*' 
The  wool  was  not  uniformly  good.  Hereafter  I fhall  aflign  the 
reafon  of  this  inequality,  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  I 
(hall  be  able  to  correct,  fhould  it  be  thought  neceflfary. 

'^8.  Should  long  wool  of  this  degree  of  finenefs  be  wanted 
for  fhawls,  or  any  manufactures  which  cannot  be  perfected 
with  our  common  courfe  long  wools,  the  rams  fleece  of  the 
crofs  breed,  which  is  exhibited,  will  prove  that  this  can  be  ef- 
fected by  allowing  the  fleece  to  remain  on  the  aniinal  unffiorn 
•fur  two  years,  f 

» 

♦ Lambs  got  by  a Merino  ryeland  ram. 

I Melirs.  Teffier  and  Huzard  gave  an  account  to  the  Freudi  Nado"®! 
InUituce,  of  the  falc  of  the  wool  and  fheep  of  the  flock  of  RambouilleC, 
in  the  year  9,  (t801)  as  well  as  of  the  progrefs  of  tbs 
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I beg  leave  here  to  trouble  the  Society  with  a few  rcirrarks. 
1 have  faid  that  the  cloths  from  fheep’s  and  lamb’s  wool  now 
exhibited,  good  as  they  certainly  are,  are  ftill  not  the  bell  which 
are  to  be  obtained  from  my  flock.  It  will  be  reafonable  to  aflc, 
why  1 do  not  exhibit  the  bell?  1 anfwer,  becaufe  I have  not 
hitherto  had  a fufficient  choice  of  fleeces.  It  has  already  been 
Hated,  that  till  the  foiuth  crofs,  the  produce  of  ryeland  ewes 
cannot  be  made  to  equal  the  Merino  in  finenefs.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, any  one,  who  will  give  himfelf  the  time  to  calculate,  will 
find  that,  beginning  with  1000  ewes  of  the  Englilh  blood,  he 
will  be  eight  years,  unlefs  his  lambs  take  the  ram,  before  be  has 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Ih'eep  of  that  fourth  crofs.  What 
then  muH  have  been  the  cafe  with  me,  who  for  fome  years  couM 
not  procure  Spaniards  to  ferve  annually  more  than  from  five  to 
twelve  ewes?  In  fact,  exclufively  of  the  bell  fleeces,  always 
referved  for  exhibition  and  comparifon,  I have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  appropriate  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth  more,  in 
any  one  year,  than  about  thirty-five  fleeces;  and  of  thefe  feve- 
ral  have  been  only  of  the  fecond  rate.  Of  this  clafs  1 confidcr 
the  fleeces  employed  for  the  cloths,  and  more  efpeeially  the 
caffimere,  now  exhibited.  Having  now  much  better  rams,  a 
further  advance  of  time,  and  more  experience,  I may  reafon- 
ably  hope  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
till  the  year  1808,  which  is  feventeen  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  my  experiments,  that  I fhall  expect  to  have  a flock 
of  four  or  five  hundred  Iheep,  all  equal  in  finenefs  of  fleece  to 
Nos.  6.  and  7.  Before  I conclude,  I wifli  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  one  more  important  point ; which  is  my 
11th  and  laft  propofition;  that  though  I have  never  felected 
a breeding  ram  or  ewe  on  account  of  any  other  quality  than  the 

wool  in  France  during  that  period.  The  moft  interefting  experiment  men- 
tioned by  them  was  that  of  leaving  the  wool  on  fome  Iheep  for  two  years; 
by  thefe  means  it  acquired  double  length,  gave  a double  weight,  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  animals,  and  was  rendered  exceedingly  proper 
for  the  manufadlufe  of  woollen  fluffs,  fo  that  it  was  employed  in  makkig 
kerfeymeres,  which  were  prefented,  and  which  are  equal  to  the- bell  Eng- 
lifh  fluffs  of  that  kind.—ijP>5.  Mag, 
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ilnenefs  of  the  place,  this  Hock  is  already  much  improved  a§  to 
the  form  of  its  carcafe,  comparatively  with  the  Merinos  origir 

nally  imported. 

For  this  purpofe,  I exhibit  three  t\vo-toothed  rams,  eight 
ewes,  two  and  four-toothed,  and  four  cliilver  lambs.'  Thefe 
flieep  have  not  been  fed  for  exhibition.  AU  have  eaten  only^ 
grafs.  They  have  been  conftant^y  together  in  great  numbers; 
and  notwithftanding  any  want  of  merit  as  to  high  condition,  an 
inconvenience  very  eafily  remedied  by  thofe  who  attach  import- 
ance to  it,  they  will  be  found  fuperior  in  carcafe  to  moft  pure 
Merinos  which  I have  feen.  I think  they  ftiow  that,  by  a pro- 
per rejection,  this  breed  may  foon  become  equal  in  carcafe  to 
the  bcH  fouthdowns.  From  the.fize  of  the  two-toothed  rams, 
no  one  wiU  hefitate  to  conclude  that  wethers  of  this  breed,  at 
two  {hear,  may  eafily  be  made  to  reach  16  or  18  lib.  per  quar- 

ter- 

I beg  the  Society’s  pardon  for  having  fo  long  intruded  my- 
felf  on  their  attention.  I ihall  probably  give  them  little  trou- 
ble of  this  kind  in  future;  but  as  the  fubject,  at  this  time  ef- 
pecially,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  commercial  interefts  of 
the  country,  I requeft  that  they  would  permit  the  Committee 
to  examine  the  feveral  propofitions  which  1 have  Hated,  and  re- 
port on  them,  feparately,  ^t  the  General  Meeting  to-morrow. 

C,  H.  Parry. 


EXTRACT  OF  A LETTER 

from  dr.  parry  to  sir  GEORGE  MACKENZIE,  3ART. 

The  accounts  which  you  give  me  of  the  hardinefs  of  the  roy- 
al Merinos  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me,  as  it  confirms  my  own 
experience,  and  anfwers  the  only  folid  objection  which  could 
lie  againH  the  introduction  of  that  breed  into  our  (hamefully 
neglected  waHes.  I truH  that  the  breeders  of  (heep  in  Great 
Britain  will  now  fpeedily  fee  their  own  true  intereH  and  that  of 
their  country. 
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If  you  breed  from  the  ryeland  ewe,  you  will  be  aflooilhed 
ultimately,  to  fee  the  fiiperiority  of  the  progeny,  both  a^  to 
carcafc  and  fleece,  to  the  pure  Merino  race.  I inclofe  a fmall 
fpecimen  of  the  wool  of  one  of  my  rams,  the  grandfon  of  a 
Spaniard  by  the  male,  and  not  nearer  than  the  great  grandfon 
by  the  female;  and  I have  much  pleafure  in  adding,  that  the 
very  finefl  piece  of  caflimere  ever  feen  by  our  manufacturers, 
was  this  year  (1807)  made  from  my  fliearling  rams  of  the  fame 
crofs,  unfliorn  when  lambs.  ' 

Dr.  Parry’s  two  works,  the  one  publifhed  in  the  year  1800, 
and  the  other  in  1 807,  contain  the  fulleft  information  refpect- 
ing  his  important  experiments,  and  are  ftrongly  recommended 
to  the  perufal  of  all  thofe  who  wifli  to  be  particularly  informed 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  improvement  of  Britifli  wool. 


COPY  OF  A LETTER 

JFROM  SIR  JAMES  MONTGOMERY  BART.  M.P.  TO  SIR  GEORGE 

MACKENZIE,  BART. 

r 

Penrith,  27th  January,  18o8. 

Sir — I was  prevented  anfwering  your  firft:  letter  till  now,  ow- 
ing to  my  not  having  been  till  lately  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  my  Spanifli  fhcep  are,  and  where  my  papers  relating 
to  them  are  kept.  The  breed  I have  are  a part,  or  rather  the 
defcendants  of  the  Merinos  that,  belonged  to  the  Edinburgh 
wool  fociety.  Upon  the  diflblution  of  the  fociety  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ag  o,  my  father  got  that  part  of  their  flock. 
From  a letter  of  the  late  Lord  Daer,  inferted  in  the  Farmer’s 
Magazine,  for  Auguft  1805,  I obferve,  that  Sir  John  Sinclair 
procured  that  breed  for  the  Society  from  M.  Daubmenton,  in 
France,  and  the  defcendants  in  my  poffeflion  anfwer  exactly 
to  the  defcription  given  in  his  Lordfhip’s  letter,  of  that  gentle- 
tftan’s  breed.  Ever  fince  thefe  fheep  came  into  our  poffeffion, 
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n.cy  have  been  uaftured  upon  feme  Helds  at  Stobo,  of  middling 
,uJlity,  but  dry  and  well  (heltered,  and  about  from  600  to  700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  They  have  been  managed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  Iheep  of  the  country,  and  had  no- 
thing  given  them  In  winter,  except  when  the  depth  of  fnow, 
rendered  it  impoffible  for  them  to  fupport  themfelves  on  the 
pafttire,  when  they  got  a little  hay  or  a few  turnips.  I thm 
them  as  healthy  a breed  as  any  I know.  They  are  indeed  fre- 
-quentlylame,  and  I know  many  gentlemen  think  the  Memo 
breed  peculiarly  fubject  to  the  foot  rot.  But  I am  not  falls,  e 
they  are  fo.  The  lamenefs  feemed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  out- 

fide  horn  of  the  hoof  growing  too  fall,  and  by  ““ 

the  foie,  injured  it,  and  dirt  getting  into  the  fore  fettered  i . 
fpeak  incorrectly,  perhaps,  when  I fay,  the  horn  of  the  hoo 
prows  too  fall.  I believe  the  growth  is  not  materially  great, 
but  owing  to  the  ttieep  being  confined  in  a field,  ma 
ed  to  the  extent  they  delight  to  range  in,  did  not  get  fufficien 
.xercife  to  wear  it  down.  They  are  a very  active  kind  of  Iheep, 
and  well  adapted  in  their  form  for  travel.  My  opinion  is  form. 
,d  partly  from  noticing  the  fiate  of  their  feet  at  different  times, 
and  partly  from  obferving  that  in  frott,  when  the  ground  is 
very  hard;  they  are  never  lame,  and  if  previoufly  lame  foon  get 
well.  For  two  years  I weaned  the  Spanilh  lambs  along  with 
the  lambs  of  my  hill  farm,  on  a large  rough  heathy  hiU,  and 
none  of  the  lambs  were  lame,  although  they  were  fometimc* 
lame  in  their  ufual  patture.  I likewife  kept  a few  of  them  on 
the  hill  farm  for  feveral  years,  when  they  never  fliowed  any 
fymptoms  of  lamenefs.  This  laft  experiment,  gave  me  a h«h 
opinion  of  the  hardineCs  of  the  Spanilh  ftieep,  efpecally  after 
they  were  a year  old.  The  farm  upon  which  it  was  made,  con- 
fitts  of  a valley  and  range  of  hills  covered  with  heath  and  grafs, 
the  lowed  part  of  which  is  about  700,  and  the  h.ghett  abmit 
,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  without  any  other 
(belter  than  the  hills  afford.  In  autumn,  1801,  I fent  feveral 
Spaniards  to  that  farm,  the  preeife  number,  I do  not  recollect. 
It  proved  unfortunately,  a very  unfavourable  fcafon  for  jroung 
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ftieep,  my  lofa  in  Logs  upon  that  farm,  whlcli  is  {locked  with 
the  Cheviot  breed,  was  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  lofs  a- 
mong  the  Spaniards  w^as  ilill  greater,  only  two  furvived  the 
winter.  The  others  either  died,  or  were  withdrawn  from  the 
hills  for  fear  of  their  dying.  But  thefe  two  remained  on  that 
farm  for  three  years,  and  though  they  got  nothing  but  what 
they  could  pick  up  on  the  hills  during  winter,  they  were  at 
all  times  as  healthy  as  any  of  the  flock,  and  one  of  them  in 
particular  was  efteemed  by  the  fhepherd,  the  moH  active,  and 
the  bell  ftiow  breaker  under  his  charge.  They  are  always,  how- 
ever, much  leaner  than  the  reft  of  the  flock.  This  remark  may 
likewife  be  applied  to  thofe  which  paftiircd  in  the  parks.  They 
are  certainly  much  inferior  to  the  native  breed  in  the  quality  of 
fattening.  They  are,  however,  in  tolerable  order  in  the  month 
of  September,  and  made  excellent  fine  grained  and  well  flavour- 
ed mutton.  If  they  had  beep  better  cared  for  during  winter, 
I have  no  donbt  they  would  have  been  ftill  better.  The  lamb’s 
are  never  fat  enough  for  a gentleman’s  table.  They  referable 
kid,  ipore  than  lamb. 

I fent  the  w-pol  of  1801,  to  Mr.  Laycock,  wool  ftapler  in 
Southwark,  to  be  fcowered,  farted  and  fold,  for  the  purpofe 
of  afeertaining  whether  the  wool  had  degenerated  in  quality 
from  their  long  refidence  in  this  country.  The  acconnt  he  re- 
turned me  is  as  follows; — 

Fleeces'in  the  yolk,  17  w’eighed,  . . . , 51  4 lbs. 


1 Hereford  fleece,  . 1 ^ 

53  ^ 

Scowered  clean,  .........  35 

Toft  in  fcowering, i 


Sold  Raffinos  at  5s.  Od.  . . 32  lbs.  . . ^8  0 0 

Finos,  . , 2s.  fid.  , . 3 . • 0 0 

Terceros,  0s»  Sd.  • • ^ • • 0 0 fix 


4.8  8 Oi 
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Thefe  prices  I undcrftood  to  be  asliigh  as  were  given  tliat 
year,  for  any  Spanifh  wool,  and  the  very  fmall  quantity  of 
fiaos  and  terceros,  fliows  that,  the  woohhad  not  in  any  degree 
degenerated  in  confequence  of  our  cold  climate. 

The  wool  of  1802  and  1803  was  fold  to  the  manager  of  the 
cloth  manufactory  at  Inverleither,  at  3s.  6d.  per  Englifii  pound 
in  the  yolk.  I obferve  in  my  books  that  the  fleeces  of  1803 
had  been  accurately  weighed,  35  fleeces  weighed  11-i  lib.  I l oz. 
which  at  3s.  Gd.  per  lib.  gives  11s,  5-|;d.  each  fleece,  and  makes 
the  average  weight  3 lib.  4 oz.  I mull;  obferve,  however,  that 
feyeral  of  the  ewes  were  very  old,  and  produced  very  little 
wooj.  I think  6 lib.  a fair  average  weight  of  the  ram’s  fleeces, 
and  frbm  3 to  4 lib.  for  the  ewes.  I had  the  wool  of  1804 
made  into  cloth  at  Inverleither,  but  the  drefiing  of  the  cloth 
was  ill  executed.  It  was,  however,  a foft  pleafant  cloth  to 
wear,  and  wore  well.  In  1805,  I got  4s.  per  lib.  for  the  wool 
in  the  yolk,  which  has  been  the  price  Tfold  for  in  1806  and 
1807. 

The  croffes  I have  tried  have  been  with  Hereford  and  Soutlij. 
down  ewes.  The  former  produces  the  finefl  wool;  the  latter 
the  largeft  fheep,  and  greateft  quantity  of  wool.  I prefer  the 
former;  and  after  two  crofles  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguiflt  the 
wool  from  the  entire  Spanifh,  The  price  at  which  the  wool 
of  the  crofs  breed  fold,  was  Gd.  per  lib.  under  the  Spanifh. 
The  fhape  and  carcafe  were  much  improved  by  thefe  croffes; 
the  crofs  breed  fatted  better  than  the  pure  Spanilli,  though 
flill  inferior  in  that  refpect  to  our  native  breed. 

Three  years  ago  I gave  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Coltnefs,  a Span- 
ifli  ram,  who  put  him  to  fome  of  the  common  black  faced, 
ewes.  I faw  lately  three  of  the  produce  at  Coltnefs,  which 
were  well  fhaped,  and  the  fhepherd,  told  me  they  w'ere  active 
and  hardy.  The  wool  of  this  crofs  was  fold  for  two  following 
years,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  lib.  of  22  oz.  in  the  yolk.  ‘ I have  like- 
wife  croffed  fome  Shetland  ewes  with  the  Spaniard.  But  I 
do  not  like  the  produce.  They  have  little  wool,  which  can 
neither  Ije  claffed  with  long  or  fhort  wool,  and  the  animals  like 
the  mqther  arc  wild,  and  difficult  tg  fatten. 
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I have  parted  with  my  Spanifh  flock  lately  to  Mr.  Malcolm 
Xaing,  who  is  to  take  them  to  Orkney.  My  doing  fo  did  not 
proceed  from  any  idea  of  their  being  an  unprofltable  ftock,  but 
becaufe  I have  a large  flock  of  Cheviots  on  a hill  farm,  and  I 
think  it  more  advantageous  for  me  to  pafture  my  grafs  grounds 
with  the  drafts  from  my  Cheviot  flock,  than  by  keeping  any 
feparate  ftock  for  them  whatever.  I have  no  doubt,  that  to  a 
countiy  fuch  as  Orkney,  diftant  from  markets  for  fat  fheep, 
and  where  the  inhabitants  require  but  little,  the  introductioo  of 
the  Spanifti  breed  will  be  very  advantageous,  for  they  are  fuf- 
ficiently  hardy  for  the  climate,  and  their  wool  fo  thick  and  oily, 
that  rain  does  not  affect  them.  I have  examined  the  Ikin  of 
thefe  ftieep,  after  they  had  been  expofed  a whole  day  to  the 
rain,  and  found  their  fleins  as  dry  as  if  they  had  been  in  a houfe; 
nothing  but  the  outfide  of  the  fleece  gets  wet. 

Whether  in  a country  where  there  is  a great  demand  for  fat 
cattle,  this  breed  can  be  reckoned  more  advantageous  than  any 
other,  appears  a doubtful  queftion,  in  their  prefent  unimproved 
ftate.  In  time  the  Merinos  will  be  improved  both  as  to  ftiape 
and  quality  of  fattening,  in  the  fame  way  as  all  other  breeds 
have  been  Improved,  viz.  by  a proper  felectiob  of  thofe  to  breed 
from.  In  their  prefent  fcarcity  that  cannot  take  place.  Peo- 
ple defirous  of  having  that  breed,  are  glad  to  take  any  kind  of 
them  they  can  get,  and  breed  from  them  when  too  old  to  rear 
a well  lhaped  offspring,  Jn  their  prefent  ftate,  at  leaft  in  the 
cafe  of  thofe  I have,  I think  it  very  doubtful,  whether  the  lofs 
upon  the  carcafe  is  not  equal  to  the  gain  oji  the  wool. 

Believe  me,  your’s  fincerely, 

JAMES  MOKTeOMEHV* 

LETTER 

FJtOW  GENERAL  ROBERTSON  OF  LGDE, 

TO  SJR  GEOEQE  MACKENZIE. 

Alderney,  29tJi.  December,  18©T. 

9EAR  siR»— -I  have  delayed,  for  some  time,  to  aniWer  you? 
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very  acceptable  enquiry  concerning  the  progrefs  of  the  Merino 
breed  of  Iheep  introducing  on  my  eftate,  until  I might  become 
not  only  particularly  informed  of  all  the  circumftances  relating 
to  them  lince  I laft  left  home,  but  alfo  to  be  able  to  give  you  (in 
fo  laudable  an  undertaking  as  that  of  endeavouring  to  remove 
the  prejudices  againft  fo  valuable  a breed,)  every  fort  of  infor- 
mation I have  been  able  to  procure  from  different  parts  of  En- 
gland, where  their  advantages  have  already  been  proved  beyond 
ever)'  other  fpecies  of  fheep. 

This  fubjcct  being  fo  nearly  connected  with  incalculable  ad- 
vantages to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I fhall  firft  obferve  on 
the  fubject  of  prejudice  againft  the  Merino  breed,  that  although 
it  is  many  years  fince  they  were  firft  introduced  into  fome  of  the 
lower  parts  of  Scotland,  it  happened  unfortunately  that  they 
were  placed  on  fuch  unwholefome  paftures  irt  fome  inftances, 
and  fo  improperly  cared  for  in  others,  that  it  became  univerfally 
believed  that  this  breed  was  fo  peculiarly  liable  to  foot  rot  and 
other  difeafes,  as  to  render  it*  altogether  unfit  for  Scotland. 
From  fome  unfuccefsful  trials  in  Perth-fhire,  I was,  among  many 
others,  mifled  into  the  fame  opinions,  and  thought  it  was  a 
breed  fo  extremely  delicate,  degenerating  befides  in  carcafe  and 
wool  in  our  climate,  as  to  be  undeferving  of  any  attention  ex- 
cept from  theorifts  and  agricultural  fpeculators,  who  might 
chufe  to  write  or  fpeak  on  fuch  fubjccts.  How  much  I have 
had  juft  caufe  for  a complete  change  of  fentiment  in  thofe  re- 
fpects  will  now  appear. 

In  the  year  1804  I became  a practical  farmer,  and  pofTefled 
of  a large  fiock  of  the  Linton  or  black-faced,  about  3,000  in 
uumber.  I was  foon  Ilruck  with  the  great  difference  in  price 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  Baird,  the  wool-dealer,  for  what  was 
produced  from  fome  of  the  white-faced  (locks  in  your  county 
(lefs  numerous)  and  my  own  (lock.  While  he  affureo  me  my 
paftures  were  as  capable  of  rearing  the  Cheviot  or  beft  wyoUed 
breeds,  as  any  other  gnannds  where  they  actually  fucceeded  in 
the  Highlands.  I then  rcfolved  on  a gradual,  but  total,  change 
from  the  black-faccd  bfccd,  by  means  pf  crofting  it  wdth  Che- 
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viot  rams,  and  breeding  alfo  from  Cheviot  ewes  on  the  fame 
pallnre,  in  order  to  make  a comparative  trial  of  their  hardinefs. 
At  this  time,  however,  I w'as  called  to  England  on  my  profef- 
fional  duties ; and  happening  to  be  in  London  when  His  Majef- 
ty’s  firft  fale  of  Merinos  took  place  at  Kew,  I was  prevailed 
upon  by  a military  friend  who  had  been  in  Spain,  to' attend  the 
fale,  and  promife  him  to  purchafe  a ram  and  ewe  for  trial,  at 
all  events,  which  I did  ; and  having  fent  them  by  fea  to  Scot- 
land, with  fome  nf  the  Southdown  breed,  I found  next  yeaiy 
(1805,)  that  although  no  particular  care  had  been  taken  of  the 
Merinos,  their  fleeces  averaged  l-ihbs.  beyond  the  weight  ftated 
by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  at  the  fale,  that  they  had  formerly  yielded ; 
and  that  year  I alfo  receiyed  3s.  more  per  lib.  for  their  w'ool 
than  }yh&t  the  Southdowns  produced.  Thefe  favourable  cir- 
.cumftances  determined  me  at  once  to  give  them  a more  exten- 
five  trial ; and  at  the  next  year’s  fale,  one  of  the  bell  and  high- 
^eft  priced  fliear  rams  was  purchafed  on  my  account  at  Kew. 
He,  likewife  wdtli  7 Southdown  rams  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
breed,  arrived  at  Lude  in  fafety  in  September  1805.  My  dif- 
^ribvition  that  year  w^as,  firft,  to  put  the  Merino  rams  to  the 
Spanifti,  Southdown,  and  Cheviot  ewes,  about  80  ; and,  fe- 
condly,  the  Southdowm  and  beft  Cheviot  rams  I could  procure, 
to  the  Linton  ewes,  about  800  in  number.  The  Leicefter  or 
Bakewell  breed,  about  30,  were  by  themfelves.  Although  the 
fecond  part  of  this  plan  was  far  from  meeting  with  approbation 
from  the  fticklers  for  the  Linton  breed,  who  pronounced  confi- 
dently that  their  crofs  muft  prove  foft  and  degenerate,  it  will 
b,e  . found  in  the  fequel  of  this  letter  po  have  exceeded  my  mofl: 
fanguine  expectations  of  fuccefs. 

Notwithftanding  the  uncommon  feverity  of  the  fpring  1806, 
by  which  great  numbers  of  the  lambs  perifhed  at  dropping  time; 
and,  with  other  accidents  included,  their  numbers  flood  then  on 
the  26th.  July- 

From  Merino  rams  with  Spanifti,  Southdowm,  and  Cheviot 
ewes,  76  alive  ; of  do.  6th.  April,  1807,  59  hogs,  lofs,  17. 
I^antbs  from  Southdown  and  Cheviot  rams  wdth  Linton  eiyes, 
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at  the  above  period,  590.  As  hogs  6th.  April,  610,  lofs,  80. 
Ditto  from  Bakewell  ewes,  26,  as  hogs,  17,  lofs,  9.  Total 
number  as  lambs,  692,  as  hogs,  586,  of  lofs,  106.  By  which 
account  it  appears,  that  during  the  autumn,  winter  and  fpring, 
of  the  proportions  in  lofs,  the  Spanilh  crofs  was  about  41  in 
the  fcore,  the  Southdowuand  Cheviot  2^,  and  the  Leicefter 
The  Spanifh  Southdown  and  Cheviot  crofles  met  with  exactly 
the  fame  treatment,  pafturing  promifcuoufly  on  the  fame  grounds 
during  the  whole  period,  in  which  a lofs  of  97  lambs  was  fuf- 
tained  on  the  high  paftures,  while  the  Leicefters  were  kept  be- 
low; fince  when  to  the  prefent  time,  hardly  any  further  lofs 
has  happened  among  them. 

The  fame  difeafe  braXy,  in  England  called  redwater,  ex- 
cept in  very  fevv  inllances,  occalioned  the  above  lofs  of  lambs 
and  hogs,  both  upon  the  open  paftures  and  within  the  enclofures. 
No  other  part  of  my  ftock,  in  the  fame  period,  loft  above  one 
in  100,  and  although  the  hogs  fuffered  fo  much  by  braxy,  I 
am  informed,  this  lofs  on  the  whole,  was  not  in  proportion  fo 
great  as  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  ftocks.  This  difeafe  con- 
fequently  requires  the  moft  ferious  attention;  as  occafioning  one 
pf  the  greateft  drawbacks  on  ftieep  farming  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  I (hall,  therefore,  before  proceeding  further  in 
the  particular  trial  of  the  Merinos,  ftate  what  occurs  to  me  on 
the  caufes  and  cure  of  a difeafe,  which  appears  to  be  general, 
and  affects  them  in  common  whth  every  other  fpecies  of  young 
(heep,  which  are  now  left  conftantly  in  the  field,  in  place  of  being 
houfed  at  night,  as  formerly.  In  my  plan  of  cure  for  braxy  is 
comprehended  an  extenfive  fyftemx>f  agricultural  improvement, 
which  I ftiall  alfo  take  this  opportunity  of  dating.  It  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed,  and  I think  w'ith  every  degree  of  probability, 
that  this  hidden  and  fatal  diforder  is  occafioned  among  lambs, 
hogs,  and  even  gimmers  and  dinmonts,  by  fomc  particular  graf- 
fes  rendered  extremely  aftringent  by  froft.  Thcfe  appear  im- 
mediately to  affect  the  urinary  ducts  of  the  fatteft  lambs,  occa- 
fioning ftranguary,  and  confequent,  mortification,  Tliis  hap- 
pening among  the  young  (heep  only,  while  the;fame  herbage  oc- 
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cafions  no  liijmy  to  the  (heep  of  a more  advanced  a^e,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  latter  efcape  by  means  of  their  ftronger  pow- 
ers of  digeftion  and  fecretion. 

Indeed  the  above  hypothefis  may  be  faid  to  be  fully  proved 
by  the  conftant  inftances  we  have  of  thofe  different  ages  of  Iheep 
palluring  promifcuoufly  eveiy  day  in.  the  year,  and  the  young 
ones  only  are  Carried  off  by  braxy.  Different  plans  of  pre- 
vention have  been  reforted  to,  particularly  fhifting  the  young 
ftock  from  one  pafture  to  another,  wdien  they  begin  to  die;  alfo 
putting  them  on  turnip  or  clover  for  a ffort  while  in  the  day, 
which  remedies  have  checked  the  difordcr.  As  we  may  thus 
fairly  conclude  that  the  difeafe  originates  from  too  adringent 
food,  rendered  noxious  previous  to  the  fun’s  exhalation  of  the 
frofty  particles,  the  readied  antidote  mud  certainly  be  found  in 
an  application  of  vegetables  of  a loofening  and  diuretic  tenden- 
cy, and  which  are  not  fubject  to  any  noxious  converfion  of  their 
properties  by  the  influence  of  frod.  Impreffed  with  this  idea, 
and  in  fummer  1805  reflecting  on  the  difficulty  of  fupplying 
fo  large  a flock  of  hogs  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  green  crop 
to  fave  them  from  braxy,  efpecially  when  the  winter  padures 
are  at  a didance  from  fituations  where  fuch  could  be  procured, 
it  occured  to  me,  in  looking  over  thefe  winter  padures,  that  large 
tracts  of  them  had  in  former  ages  been  arable  land,  and  as  ap- 
pears (by  the  regularity  and  form  of  the  ridges)  at  fome  un- 
known period  when  hufbandry  was  better  underdood  than  it 
now  generally  is  in  the  Highlands.  I thought  thefe  grounds 
might  by  a fliort  procefs  be  again  redored  to  their  forrtier  fer- 
tility, and  in  the  procefs  fave  my  young  dock  from  periffiing. 
In  execution  of  this  idea,  the  dout  heath  was  burnt,  and  what 
from  condant  paring  had  left  for  ages  an  unproductive  furface, 
was  laid  below  by  the  plough,  which  re-pi  oduced  a fine  black 
mould  to  light.  This  land  was  lad  fummer  crofs-ploughed,  I 
believe  to  the  extent  of  thirty  acres,  marl  laid  on,  winter  tare, 
rape,  rye,  and  turnip  feed  fown,  which,  I am  informed,  have 
a tolerable  appearance.  As  much  more  ground  of  the  fame 
fort  as  the  plough  eftn  accompliffi  from  other  works  has  fince 
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been  turned  up  to  receive  the  winter  frofts,  and  mari  and  green 
crops  ihall  next  year  fucceed,  fo  tbftt  a conllant  fucceflion  of 
laving  food  will  thus  be  obtained  for  the  hogs,  and  a perma- 
nent fubject  of  great  value  produced  to  the  country,  from  a 
caput  mortuum.  In  cafe  it  is  thought  next  fpring,  that  tfie  land 
which  is  now  in  green  crop  to  be  paftured  off  by  the  hogs,  is 
not  capable  of  producing  a good  white  crop  of  oats  or  barley, 
it  will  then  be  put  under  a regular  crop  of  potatoes  or  turnips 
with  dung,  which  manure  is  obtained,  befides  what  can  be  fpa- 
red  from  my  arable  farm,  by  driving  what  belongs  to  cotters# 
who  get  their  potatoe,  &c.  by  that  means  rent  free.  Which- 
ever year  thi§  w'hit^  crop  may  be  fown  with  permanent  gralTes 
and  reaped,  it  is  calculated  to  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  labour, 
feed,  marl,  and  dung,  expended  during  the  three  or  four  pre- 
ceding yeirs.  But  this  procefs  coming  more  properly  under  the 
head  of  experimental  agriculture,  I fhould  not  have  mentioned 
it  here,  only  as  far  as  I confider  it  to  be  connected  with  the 
reaiing  and  fecurity  of  the  young  Merino  flock,  which  both  in 
the  prefent  and  futvire  years  will  be  very  materially  benefited 
thereby. 

The  next  trial  or  circumftance  of  comparative  hardinefs  in 
each  race,  to  that  of  numbers  fold  in  the  fcore,  was  that  of 
actual  condition  in  the  month  of  March  lafl;  when  it  was  re- 
prefented  to  me  the  Merino  crofs  appeared  in  lower  condition 
than  the  others.  I thought  this  notion  arofc  from  the  clofc- 
nefs  of  the  wool,  making  the  carcafe  appear  more  diftinctly  than, 
in  the  other  breeds.  To  afeertain  this  fact,  I directed  an  ac- 
count of  their  average  weight  to  be  fent  to  me,  which  Hands  as 
follow’s:  at  the  fame  time  their  fizes  and  weight  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  according  to  the  fuppofed  weight  of  their  refpective 
fires  and  dams  aftermentioned. 

Suppofing  then  all  the  rams  of  different  forts  to  be  about 
the  fame  weight,  14  lib.  per  quarter,  from  whence  the  grofs 
number  of  lambs  proceeded,  the  ewes  are  fuppofed  to  have  dif- 
fered nearly  as  follows:  Southdown  1?  lib.  Linton  10  lib.  and 
Gljeviol  8 lib.  per  quarterir 
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On  the  28th  March  lad,  hogs  of  the  Spanifli  and  Southdown 
Crofs  weighed  14  ftones;  hogs,  Southdown  and  Cheviot  rams 
with  Linton  ewes,  firfl  crofs,  3 ftones  H lib.  Spauifti  rams  and 
Cheviot  ewes,  firft  crofs,  2 ftones  12  lib.  which  fliows  that  the 
weight  "of  the  latter  increafed  moft.  Their  dams  being  8 lib. 
lighter,  themfelves  only  34-  lib.  lighter  than  the  Liuton  crofs. 
From  the  above  period,  28th  March,  all  tlie  hogs  were  (hlfted 
to  a better  pafture,  the  braxy  appeared  no  more,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  mend  in  condition  every  day,  until  we  came  to  the 
next  procefs  concerning  them,  as  to  the  weiglit  and  price  of 
their  wool,  on  an  average  per  fleece,  &c^  which  took  place  in 
July  laft,  1807.  Unfortunately,  for  the  encouragement  of  wool 
growers,  that  article  fell  very  much  in  price  this  year-  Mr. 
Baird,  however,  gave  as  formerly  5s,  per  lib.  for  the  pure  Me- 
rino. ' He  receives  24  lb.  to  the  ftone. 

In  four  Merino  fleeces  there  were  26  lib.  which  w^ere  con- 
ftdered  as  a ftone,  make  61.  10s.  per  ftone — 12s.  6d,  per  fleece 
— 5s,  per  lib. 

Merino  rams,  with  Southdown  and  Cheviot,  laid  or  fmeared 
hogs,  yielding  5-4  fleeces  to  the  ftone,  2l.  7s.  3d.  per  fleece — 
Is,  8d,  per  lib. 

The  pure  Southdown  white  wool  unfmeared,  fame  price  as 
above. 

Hogs  of  the  firft  crofs  of  Southdown  and  Cheviot  rams, 
with  Linton  ewes,  took  8-4  fleeces,  fmeared  per  ftone  ] 4s.  6d. — 
Is.  8-4d.  per  fleece — 74:d.  per  lib. 

The  Linton  white  wool  walked  according  to  common  cuftom, 
the  fame.  The  wool  of  the  common  countiy  breed  unwalhed, 
took  on  an  average  10  fleeces  for  a ftone,  8s.=94rd.=4d.  per 
lib.  Here  occurs  a great  inftance  of  comparative  advantage  in 
the  Spanilh  over  the  Cheviot  aud  Southdown  crofles  of  the  fame 
year,  in  their  refpective  weight  of  fleeces,  and  amount  of  price, 
with  the  produce  of  the  Linton  ewes,  although  croffed  by  rams 
fo  fuperior  to  their  own  breed.  This  difference  is  at  the  pre- 
fent  time  more  clearly  Ihpwn  by  what  was  at  the  fame  period  . 
received  by  the  tenants  of  the  common  country  flocks  of  ram- 
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UDch,  &c.  where  I am  informed  that  although  unwalhed,  it  re- 
quired on  an  average  ten  fleeces  to  make  out  the  flone,  for  which 
allowing  8s.  (being  above  the  average  price)  makes  the  fleece 
9-ld.  and  the  lib.  4d.  as  in  the  above  table. 

My  profeflional  duties  this  year  ftill  requiring  a longer  abfence 
from  home,  than  proper  attention  to  fo  large  a farm  demanded, 
I in  the  month  of  July  laft  let  off  very  advantageoufly  the 
greateft  portion  of  hill-ground  belonging  to  my  farm,  and  I in- 
tend in  the  enfuing  year  to  fell  off  the  whole  of  the  black  faced 
fort,  and  thefe  croffes  afterwards,  with  every  other  breed  of  flieep 
on  the  farm,  which  has  not  an  admixture  of  the  Spanifli;  and 
for  them  I ftill  retain  fufflcient  fummer  and  winter  pafture  for 
maintaining  a large  number.  On  this  fubject  I was  happy  to 
receive  a letter  in  Auguft  laft,  from  my  South-country  Ihepherd, 
who  has  become  a convert  in  favour  of,  after  being  before  a moft 
decided  opponent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  breed. 
He,  in  common  with  all  other  perfons  who  were  reckoned  to 
have  Ikill  in  the  neighbourhood,  deprecated  their  extenfion  as  a 
flock.  As  I confider  him,  however,  as  an  excellent  judge  of 
fheep  in  general,  I read  with  much  fatisfaction  that  part  of  his 
letter  requefting  an  addition  of  Merino  ewes,  adding,  “ I ftiall 
no  more  be  againft  the  Spanifh  ftieep,  for  I am  fure  they  will 
do  very  well  on  low  grounds,  and  ftiall  be  the  moft  profitable 
ftock  that  ever  came  into  this  country,”  &c.  And  why  not  on 
the  high  grounds  likewife^  My  experiments  have  already  afcer-- 
tained  that  their  lambs  of  the  firft  clip  throve,  as  well  laft  year  and 
this  year,  as  to  hardinefs  and  points  of  condition,  on  fome  of 
the  Highland  mountain  paftures  in  Scotland,  as  any  other  breed 
of  ftiecp  has  actually  done  in  common  with  them.  And  there- 
fore I think  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  pure  breed,  when 
bred  there,  will  anfwer  equally  well  with  the  firft,  or  any  futnre 
clip  or  admixture ; becaufe  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  in 
the  fummer  months,  the  Leicefter  lambs  even,  or  any  breed 
requiring  the  richeft  pafture,  will  thrive  very  well  on  high  grounds, 
without  diminution  of  carcafe.  Our  proportion  of  fummer  paf- 
ture fo  far  exceeding  the  winter  in  all  parts  of  the  interior  High- 
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lands,  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  greatefl  magnitude  in  fiieep 
farming,  to  ameliorate  the  winter  pallurcs,  in  order  to  maintain 
equal  number  with  the  fummering.  This  fhews  the  neceflity  of 
purfuing  the  plan  of  improving  the  intermediate  hills,  in  the 
manner  above  deferibed,  as  to  producing  green  crops  for  the 
young  ftock.  With  refpect  to  their  produce  becoming  more 
hardy,  and  to  yield  a finer  ttaple  ef  wool  than  the  original  ftock 
W'hich  we  have  already  introduced,  I am  fure  that  we  fhall,  by 
perfeverance,  be  convinced  of  both  facts,  for  the  following  rea- 
fons;  firft,  it  is  known  that  nature  aflimula.es  gradually  all  ani- 
mals to  withftand  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  in  the  different 
regions  they  are  deftined  to  inhabit.  This  operation  is  particu- 
larly obfervable  in  flreep.  For  inftance,  if  you  carry  any  fort 
of  Iheep  to  America  or  the  Weft  Indies  from  Britain,  the  wool 
will  degenerate  in  every  generation,  whatever  attention  is  paid.* 
But  continue  to  breed  from  the  beft  or  worft  wooled  fheep  of 
any  race  imported  to  the  Britifti  Iflands,  and  with  proper  care, 
their  ftaple  is  found  conftantly  to  improve.  Secondly,  as  ftieep 
obtain  their  clofeft  and  fineft  piles,  during  the  winter  months, 
the  coldeft  climate,  with  wholefome  and  plentiful  paftures,  will 
eonfequently  produce  the  fineft  wools.  The  old  Scots  white- 
faced breed,  and  what  is  ftill  called  the  Shetland,  are  inftances 
of  this  fact,  although  thefe  animals,  kept  in  fmall  and  irregular 
flocks,  have  met  with  great  neglect  and  bad  treatment.  But 
their  fmallnefs  of  carcafe  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  continue  much 
againft  their  further  propagation.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  finenef# 
of  the  Merino  wool  being  peculiar  to  the  warm  climate  of  Spain, 
there  can  be  no  greater  millake,  as  it  is  only  in  yvinter,  as  here, 
that  the  Spanilh  flocks  leave  their  mountain  paftures,  from  the 
neceflity  of  obtaining  food  where  it  can  be  found  on  lower 
grounds;  and  it  is  now  proved  by  his  Majefty’s  ftock,  the  Bath 
Agricultural  Society,  Lord  Somerville,  and  various  other  breed- 
ers of  the  Merino  race,  that  their  wool  has  already  arrived  at 

• Though  this  be  generally  believed,  no  regular  experiments  have  been 
made  to  alcertain  the  fact. 
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greater  perfection  in  England,  and  in  new  South  Wales,  even 
to  produce  a higher  price  than  what  is  actually  imported  from 
Spain.  And,  fourthly,  I have  found,  by  three  winter’s  expe- 
rience, that  the  Merino  fleeces  have  weighed  about  a fixth  more 
than  they  did  when  in  his  Majefly’s  flock;  that  being  kept 
conflantly  out,  they  are  more  hardy  than  goats  in  refilling  the 
feverities  of  the  weather  in  wet  or  cold,  although  in  this  cli- 
mate goats  acquire  a much  clofer  and  longer  pile  than'the  fame 
fpecies  are  furnilhed  with  when  more  to  the  fouthward,  and  that 
confequently,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  when  the  Merino 
breed  become  natives,  and  brought  up  to  every  feverity  of  the 
climate  from  lambs,  they  will  prove  more  hardy  than  the  Lin- 
tpn  breed,  which,  like  the  goat,  has  a great  proportion  of  hair 
in  their  covering,  admitting  the  rain  and  fleet  without  much  re- 
finance into  their  llcins,  thereby  in  bad  feafons  becoming  fubject 
to  rot  and  other  diforders. 

1 lhall  now  Hate  the  actual  number  and  dilpofal  of  my  Me- 
rino flock  for  this  feafon,  lince  a very  confiderable  addition  has 
been  made  to  it;  and  alfo  what  increafe  I expect  from  it  next 
year. 

The  hogs  of  the  Spanilh  crofa  on  Southdown,  Cheviot,  and 
Leicefler  ewes,  amount  in  all  to  71,  which’  are  in  very  good 
order,  hardly  any  loll  by  braxy,  and  were  treated  exactly  as  the 
fame  kinds  were  laft  year,  except  that  as  lambs,  they  were  kept 
to  the  month  of  November,  on  Hill  higher  grounds  than  their 
predeceflors.  But  what  has  occafioned  the  greatell  increafe,  and 
profpect  of  extended/fuccefs  in  the  pure  breed,  proceeds  from 
a lot  of  85  Merino  ewes,  and  two  rams,  which  I was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  fafely  home  on  the  firft  of  October  laft,  out  of 
100  ewes,  and  the  above  two  rams  which  I purchafed  laft  Sep- 
tember, in  Gloucefterlhire;  and  notwithllanding  a long  drive 
from  that  country  to  London,  from  thence  an  uncomfortable 
paflage  to  Dundee,  and  confequent  drive  to  Lude,  they  have' 
been  mending  every  day  fince  their  arrival,  and  are  now  report- 
ed to  be  in  fuch  good  condition,  as  to  be  perfectly  proof  againft 
the  feverities  of  the  winter  and  approaching  fpriiig.  With  them 
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the  two  former  Merino  rams  have  been  put;  the  two  rams 
which  accompanied  therp  were  put  to  the  Spanifh,  Southdown, 
and  Cheviot  lit  and  2d  crofs  gimmers,  together  with  the  South- 
down  and  Cheviot  ewes,  about  80  in  all.  And  27  of  the  fhear 
rams  of  the  Spanilh,  Southdown  and  Cheviot  1ft  crofs  were 
put  to  470  of  the  ewes  and  gimmers  of  the  Southdown  and 
Cheviot^lft  crofs  or  Linton  ewes.  Thus  in  the  enfuing  month 
of  July  1808)  I expect  to  have  weaned  from  the  above  de- 
feriptions  of  ewes  about  220  of  the  1ft  clafs  of  wool;  120  of 
the  2d,  including  1ft  crofs  on  the  Southdown  and  Cheviot  ewes, 
and  440  of  the  3d  clafs,  making  in  all  for  clip  1809,  about 
780  flieep  of  Merino  pure,  and  Merino  admixture;  My  fales 
may  then  commence  of  young  rams  aud  ewes,  the  hardinefs  of 
which  will  make  them  anfwer  on  any  wholefome  pafture  what- 
ever. In  the  enfuing  year  the  whole  of  the  other  croffes  and 
black-faced  ewes  will  be  fold  according  to  particular  advertife- 
ments  which  are  to  be  made  of  them ; on  which  occafions  far- 
mers and  flreep  breeders  will  have  full  opportunities  on  the  fpot, 
of  examining  critically  the  whole  fyftem  of  management  which 
I have  detailed  in  this  letter,  and  of  comparing  the  nature  of  the 
foil  and  pafture  with  their  own. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid,  I am  forry  to  think  that  from 
the  fettled  prejudices  which  ever  encounter  in  their  commence- 
ment all  projects  which  go  to  fuch  changes  as  are  here  propofed, 
we  can  have  but  feeble  hopes  of  obtaining  much  attention  for  a 
length  of  time.  Being  however  fo  much  convinced  that  this 
breed  will  be  the  moft  profitable  that  ever  came  into  the  coun- 
try, I ftiould  fail  certainly  in  a public  and  private  duty,  if  I did 
not  continue  to  ftiive  under  every  difficulty  which  may  occur, 
and  perfevere  in  thefe  experiments.  The  efforts  of  individuals  far 
detached,  cannot  influence  rapidly  on  a wide  extended  plain, 
which  has  not  varied  much  thefe  laft  twenty  years,  in  the  ge- 
neral breeding  of  Linton  ffieep  throughout  Scotland.  In  at- 
tempting this  change  of  fentiment  and  practice,  as  to  the  in- 
troduction of  another  race,  we  are  to  look  forward  for  the  con- 
tinued exertions  of  the  National  Agricultural  Board,  of  the 
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Highland  Societies,  and  of  fuch  patriotic  characters  as  Lord 
Somerville,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  Dr.  Parry,  w'ho  will  no  doubt 
continue  both  by  their  example  and  writings,  to  open  the  minds 
of  the  community  to  a comprehenfion  of  this  great  channel  of 
national  wealth:  fo  that  before  long,  his  Majelly’s  paternal  in- 
tentions of  diffufing  lo  great  a benefit  generally  among  his  fub- 
jects,  may  have  their  full  effect. 

As  this  letter  has  already  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds 
1 had  laid  down  with  refpect  to  the  Merinos  at  Lude,  I fliall 
not  now  proceed  to  further  deferiptions  of  their  fuccefs  in  other 
quarters,  which  I have  lately  heard  of.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
wnfiiing  you  every  facility  in  accomplifliing  your  patriotic  inten-  ' 
tions,  I rtiall  beg  leave  to  fubferibe  myfelf,  with  much  regardj 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  nioft  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

w.  rober;tson?' 


SOME  CIRCUMSTANCES 


RELATIVE  TO 

JM[E]R,IJ%'b  SHEEP, 

CHIEFLT  COLLECTED 

TROM  THE  SPANISH  SHEPHERDS,  WHO  ATTENDED  THOSE  OF 

/ 

THE  FLOCK  OF  PAULAR, 

LATELY  PRESENTED  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  SPAIN;  WITH  PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  THAT  GREAT 
NATIONAL  ACQUISITION,  AND  ALSO  RESPECTING  THE  SHEEP 
OP  THE  FLOCK  OF  NEGRETE,  IMPORTED  FROM  SPAIN  BY 
HIS  MAJESTY,  IN  THE  YEAR  1791.  FROM  COMMUNICATIONS 
TO  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Soho  Square,  18th  February,  1809. 

SIR  JOHN — At  a time  like  the  prefent,  when  Spanifh  wools, 
though  at  a price  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  traffic,  ftill  con- 
tinue to  find  a market,  thus  clearly  proving,  that  their  value  in 
the  eflimation  of  the  confumer,  is  far  above  any  price  that  has 
been  hitherto  offered  for  them  by  the  manufacturer,  and  when 
we  mufl  all  agree,  that  the  interruption  of  our  trade  with  Spain 
, may  ftill  continue  for  fome  time  longer,  I ,truft  that  a paper 
Written  with  a view  to  facilitate  the  production  of  this  valuable 
article  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  communicate  fome  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  important  prefent  of  Merino  fheep  lately 
received  by  our  mofl  gracious  Sovereign  from  the  Government 
of  Spain,  will  be  interefting  to  you.  Sir,  I beg  the  favour  of 
you,  in  cafe  you  fhall  approve  it,  to  do  me  the  honour  of  pla- 
cing it  at  the  difpofal  of  the  very  ufeful  Inftitution  over  which 
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you  prefide,  with  fo  much  advantage  to  the  agricultural  Inter- 
efts  of  this  country.  1 have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  humble  Servant, 

JOSEPH  BANKS. 

sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Prefident 
o£  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 


SOME  CIRCUMSTANCES  RELATIVE  TO  MERINO  SHEEP,  CHIEFLY 
COLLECTED  FROM  THE  SPANISH  SHEPHERDS,  WHO  ATTEND- 
ED  THOSE  OF  THE  FLOCK  OF  PAULAR,  LATELY  PRESENT? 
ED  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPAIN;  WITH 
PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  THAT  GREAT  NATIONAL  ACQUI- 
SITION ; AND  ALSO  RESPECTING  THE  SHEEP  OF  THE  FLOCK 
OF  NEGRETE,  IMPORTED  FROM  SPAIN  BY  HIS  MAJESTY,  IN 
THE  YEAR,  i79i. 

A confiderable  part  of  Eftremadura,  Leon,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  Spain,  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Menno  flocks,  called  by  the  Spanirds,  Trashumantes, 
as  are  alfo  broad  green  roads,  leading  from  one  province  to  the 
other,  and  exteufive  reding  places,  where  the  Iheep  are  baited 
on  the  road.  So  careful  is  the  police  of  the  country  to  pre- 
ferve  them,  during  their  jouruies  from  all  hazard  of  difturbance 
or  interruption,  that  no  perfon,  not  even  a foot  paflenger,  is 
fuffered  to  travel  upon  thefe  roads  while  the  Ihecp  are  in  motion^ 
unlefs  he  belongs  to  the  flocks. 

The  country  on  which  the  Iheep  are  depaftured,  both  in  the 
fbuthern  and  the  northern  parts,  is  fet  out  into  divifions,  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  land-marks  only,  without  any  kind  of 
fences;  each  of  thefe  is  called  a Dehtfa,  and  is  of  a fize  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  a flock  of  about  a thoufand  ftieep,  a greater 
number,  of  rourfe,  in  the  fouth  country,  where  the  lambs  arc 
reared,  and  fewer  in  the  north  country,  where  the  flieep  arrive 
after  the  flo<;k  has  b^cn  culled. 


Every  proprietor  mud  pofiefs  as  many  of  thefe  in  eacli  pro-r 
vince,  as  will  maintain  his  flock.  In  the  temperate  feafon  of 
winter  and  fpring,  the  flocks  remain  in  Eftremadura,  and  there 
the  ewes  bring  forth  their  lambs  in  December.  As  foon  as  the 
increafing  heats  of  April  and  May  have  fcorched  up  the  grafs, 
and  rendered  the  paflurage  fcanty,  they  commence  their  nr»arch 
towards  the  mountains  of  Leon,  and  after  having  been  fhorn  on 
the  road,  at  vaft  eftabliflrments  called  Efquileos,  erected  for 
that  purpofe,  pafs  the  fummer  in  the  elevated  country,  which 
fupplies  them  with  abundance  of  rich  grafs;  and  they  do  not 
leave  the  mountains  till  the  frofts  of  September  begin  to  damage 
the  herbage. 

A flock  in  the  aggregate  is  called  a Cavana;  this  is  divided 
into  as  many  fubdivifions  as  there  are  thoufands  of  fheep  be* 
longing  to  it;  each  fheep,  befldes  being  fear-marked  in  the  face 
with  a hot  iron  when  young,  is  branded  after  every  (hearing, 
with  a broad  pitch  brand,  generally  of  the  firft  letter  of  the 
name  of  the  proprietor,  and  each  fubdivifion  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  red,  by  the  part  of  the  fheep’s  body  on  which  this 
mark  is  placed. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Mefla,  each  Cavana  mud  be  governed 
by  an  officer  called  Mayoral;  for  each  fubdivifion  of  a thoufand 
Iheep,  five  fhepherds  and  four  dogs  are  appointed.  Some  of 
thefe  inferior  fhepherds  obtain  the  office  of  Rabadan,  the  duty 
of  which  is  to  give  a general  fuperintendance  under  the  controul 
of  the  Mayoral,  alfo  to  preferibe  and  adminifter  medicines  to 
the  fick  fheep.  At  the  time  of  travelling,  and  when  the  ewes 
are  yeaning,  one  or  two  extra  fhepherds  are  allowed  for  each 
thoufand  fheep. 

The  number  of  Merino  (lieep  in  Spain,  is  eflimated  by  Bur- 
goyne  at  6,000,000;  thefe  of  courfe  .muft  be  attended  by 
30,000  fhepherds,  and  24,000  dogs  at  ordinary  times,  and  they 
find  occafional  employment  for  5 or  1 0,000  additional  perfons 
in  the  feafons  of  lambing,  and  of  travelling. 

In  their  journey,  each  fubdivifion  is  attended  by  its  own 
fhepherds  and  dogs,  and  kept  feparate  as  far  as  may  be  from 
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all  others.  The  duty  of  the  dogs  is  to  chafe  the  wolves,  who 
are  always  on  the  watch  when  the  flicep  are  upon  the  road,  and 
are  more  wily  than  our  foxes;  they  are  taught  alfo,  when  a fick 
fheep  lags  behind  unobferved  by  the  fhepherds,  to  ftay  with  and 
defend  it,  till  fonie  one  returns  back  in  fearch  of  it.  There  are 
befides  in  each  fubdivifion  about  fix  tame  wethers,  called  Man- 
fos;  thefe  wear  bells,  and  are  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  fliep- 
herds,  who  frequently  give  them  fmall  pieces  of  bread;  fome  of 
the  fhepherds  lead,  the  Manfos  are  always  near  them,  and  this 
difpofes  the  flock  to  follow. 

Every  fheep  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  De- 
hefa  to  which  its  fubdivifion  belongs,  and  will  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  go  ftraight  to  it,  without  the  guidance  of  the  fhepherds; 
here  the  flock  grazes  all  the  day  under  the  eyes  of  the  atten- 
dants; when  the  evening  comes  on,  the  flieep  are  collected  to- 
gether, and  they  foon  lie  down  to  reft;  the  fhepherds  and  their 
dogs  then  lie  down  on  the  ground  round  the  flock,  and  fleep, 
as  they  term  it,  under  the  ftars,  or  in  huts  that  afford  little 
fhelter  from  inclement  weather;  and  this  is  their  cuftom  all  the 
year,  fexcept  that  each  is  allowed,  in  his  turn,  an  abfence  of 
about  a month,  which  he  fpends  with  his  family;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  families  of  thefe  fhepherds  refide  entirely  in 
Leon. 

The  fhepherds  who  came  with  his  Majefty’s  flock,  were 
queftioned  on  the  fubject  of  giving  fait  to  their  fheep;  they  de- 
clared that  this  is  only  done  in  the  hotteft  feafon  of  the  year, 
when  the  fheep  are  on  the  mountains ; that  in  September  it  is 
left  off ; and  that  they  dare  not  give  fait  to  ewes  forward  with 
lamb,  being  of  opinion  that  it  caufes  abortion. 

It  is  fcarcely  credible,  though  it  appears  on  the  beft  authori- 
ty to  be  true,  that  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  Mefta, 
which  confide  the  care  of  the  fheep  to  the  management  of  their 
fhepherds,  without  admitting  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietor,  no  profit  of  the  flock  comes  to  the  hands  of  the 
owner,  except  what  is  derived  from  the  wool;  the  carcafes  of 
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the  culled  flieep  are  confumed  by  the  (heplierds,  * and  it  docs 
not  appear  that  any  account  is  rendered  by  them  to  their  em- 
ployers, of  the  value  of  the  ddns,  the  tallow,  &c.;  the  profit 
derived  by  a proprietor  from  a flock,,  is  eftiraated  on  an  average 
at  about  one  fliilling  r.  iiead,  and  the  produce  of  a capital  veil- 
ed in  a flock  is  faid  to  fluctuate  between  five  and  ten  per  cent. 

The  iheep  are  always  low  kept.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  each 
Mayoral,  to  increafe  his  flock  to  as  lar-^^e  a number  as  the  land 
allotted  to  it  can  poffibly  maintain;  when  it  has  arrived  at  that 
pitch,  all  further  increafe  is  ufclefs,  as  there  is  no  fale  for  ihefc 
iheep,  unlefs  fome  neighbouring  flock  has  been  reduced  by  mor- 
tality below  its  proper  number;  the  moil  of  the  lambs  are 
therefore  every  year  killed  as  foon  as  they  are  yeaned,  and  each 
of  thofe  preferved  is  made  to  fuck  two  or  three  ewes;  the  ihep- 
herds  fay,  that  the  wool  of' an  ewe,  that  brings  up  her  lamb 
without  afliilance,  is  reduced  in  its  value. 

At  fliearing  time  the  ihepherds,  ihearers,  waihers,  and  a mul- 
titude of  unneceffary  attendants,  are  fed  upon  the  fleih  of  the 
culled  iheep;  and  it  feems  that  the  confumption  occafioned  by 
this  feafon  of  feaiting,  is  fufficient  to  devour  the  whole  of  the 
ihe'ep  that  are  draughted  from  the  flock.  Mutton  in  Spain  is 
not  a favourite  food ; it  is  not  in  that  country  prepared  for  th? 
palate  as  it  is  in  this;  we  have  our  lamb-fairs,  our  hog-fairs, our 
ihearling-fairs,  our  fairs  for  culls,  and  our  markets  for  fat  iheep, 
where  the  mutton,  having  paifed  through  thefe  different  ilages 
of  preparation,  each  under  the  care  of  men,  whofe  foil  and 
whofe  iliill  ,is  beil  fuited  to  the  part  they  have  been  taught  by 
their  intereft.  to  aifign  to  themfelves,  is  offered  for  fale,  and  if 
fat  and  good,  it  feldom  fails  to  command  a price  by  the  pound, 
from  5 to  10  per  cent,  dearer  than  that  of  beef.  In  Spain, 
they  have  no  fuch  ihetp-fairs  calculated  to  fub-divide  the  edu- 
cation of  each  animal,  by  making  it  pafs  through  many  hands, 

* "^rhe  fhepherds  on  difeovering.  the  drift  of  the  queftions  put  to  them 
pn  this  head,  faid  that  in  fettling  the  wages  ol  the  Ihearers  and  wafhers, 
at  the  Efquilcos,  allowance  is  made  for  the  mutton  with  which  they  are 
(ed. 
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23  works  ot  ait  do  in  a manufacturing  concern,  and  they  have 
not  any  fat  Hieep  markets  that  at  all  refenible  ours;  the  low 
ilate  of  grazing  of  Spain  ought  not  therefore  to  be  wondered 
at,  nor  the  poverty  of  the  Spanifli  farmers;  they  till  a foil  fuf. 
ficiently  productive  by  nature,  but  are  robbed  of  the  reward 
due  to  the  occupier,  by  the  want  of  an  advantageous  market 
for  their  produce,  and  the  benefit  of  an  cxtenfive  confumptioii ; 
till  the  manufactunng  and  mercantile  parts  of  a community  be- 
come opulent  enough  to  pay  liberal  prices,  the  agricultural  part 
of  it  cannot  grow  rich  by  felling. 

That  the  foie  purpofe  of  the  journeys  taken  annually  by  thefe 
iheep,  is  to  feek  food  in  places  where  it  can  be  found,  and  that 
thefe  migrations  \vould  not  be  undertaken,  if  either  in  the  nor- 
thern or  the  fouthern  provinces,  a fulEciency  of  good  pafture 
could  be  obtained  during  the  whole  year,  appears  a matter  of 
certainty.  That  change  of  pafture  has  no  effect  upon  their 
wool,  is  clear,  from  all  the  experiments  tried  in  other  countries, 
and  in  Spain  alfo,  for  Burgoyne  tell  us,  that  there  are  ftation- 
ary  flocks,  both  in  Leon  and  Eftremadura,  which  produce  wool 
quite  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Trafliunuintes. 

The  fheep  lately  prefented  to  his  Majefty  are  of  the  Cavana 
of  Paular,  one  of  the  very  fineft  in  point  of  pile,  and  efteemed 
alfo  above  all  others  for  the  beauty  of  carcafe.  In  both  thefe 
opinions,  Mr.  Lafteyrie,  a French  writer  on  ftieep,  who  lived 
many  years  in  Spain,  and  paid  diligent  attention  to  the  Merino 
flieep,  entirely  agrees ; he  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  Cavana  of  Ne- 
grete, from  whence  the  fticep  imported  by  his  Majefty,  in  the 
year  1791,  were  felccted,  is  not  only  one  of  the  fineft  piles, 
but  produces  alfo  the  largeft  carcafed  ftieep  of  all  the  Merinos. 
Mr.  Burgoyne  agrees  with  him  in  afferting,  that  the  piles  of 
Paular,  Negrete,  and  Efeurial,  have  been  withheld  from  ex- 
portation, and  retained  for  the  royal  manufactory  of  Guada- 
laxara,  ever  fince  it  was  firft  cftabliftied. 

The  Cavana  of  Paular  confifts  of  36,0f^0  ftieep ; it  original- 
ly belonged  to  the  rich  Carthufian  Monaftery  of  that  name, 
uear  Segovia;  foon  after  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  rofe  into  pow- 
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he  purchafed  the  flock  from  the  Monks,  with  the  land  be- 
longing to  it,  both  in  Eflremadura  and  in  Leon,  at  a priee  equal 
to  twenty  French  francs  a head,  16s.  8d.  Englifh.  All  the 
fheep  lately  arrived  are  marked  with  a large  M.  the  mark  of 
Don  Manuel. 

The  number  fent  from  Spain  to  the  King  was  2000,  equal 
to  two  fub-divifions  of  the  original  Cavana;  to  make  the  pre- 
fent  the  more  valuable,  thefe  were  felected  by  the  fhepherds 
from  eight  fub-divifions,  in  order  to  choofe  young,  well  fhaped, 
and  fine  woolled  animals.  This  fact  is  evident,  from  the  marks 
wLich  are  placed  on  eight  different  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the 
flreep  now  at  Kew. 

The  whole  number  embarked  was  2,214 ; of  thefe,  214  were 
prefented  by  the  Spaniards,  to  fome  of  his  Majefty’s  Minifterg, 
and  427  died  on  the  journey,  either  at  fea,  br  on  their  way 
from  Portfmouth  to  Kew.  His  Majelly  was  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  whole  of  the  lofs,  which  reduced  the 
royal  flock  to  1573;  feveral  more  have  fince  died.  As  the  time 
of  giving  the  ram  in  Spain  is  July,  the  ewes  were  full  of  lamb 
when  they  embarked,  feveral  of  them  caft  their  lambs  wdien  the 
weather  was  bad  at  fea,  and  are  rendered  fo  weak  and  infirm 
by  abortion,  that  it  is  much  to  be  feared  more  wall  die,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  care  taken  of  them  by  his  Majefty’s 
fliepherds.  A few  haye  died  of  the  rot.  This  difeafe  muft 
have  been  contracted  by  halting  on  fome  fwampy  diftrict,  in 
their  journey  from  the  mountains  to  the  fea  at  Gijon,  wLere 
they  were  embarked,  as  one  flieep  died  rotten  at  Portfmouth ; 
there  is  every  reafon  however  to  hope,  that  the  difeafe  will  not 
fpread,  as  the  land  on  which  they  are  now  kept  has  never  been 
, fubject  to  its  ravages,  being  of  a very  light  and  fandy  texture. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  although  the  Swedes, 
the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  the  Prufllans,  the  Auftiians,  and  of 
late,  the  French,  have,  either  by  the  forefight  of  their  govern- 
ments, or  the  patriotic  exertions  of  individuals,  imported  Me- 
rino fheep,  no  nation  has  hitherto  ventured  to  aflert,  that  they 
poffefs  the  complete,  and  unmixed  race  of  any  one  Cavana ; 
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this  circumftance  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  to  ariy 
where  but  in  England;  though  in  fact,  each  Cavana  is  a fepa- 
rate  and  diftinct  breed  of  fheefJ;  not  fuffered  by  the  Spaniards 
to  mingle  with  others.  The  difference  in  value  of  the  wool  of 
different  Spanifh  flocks  is  very  great;  at  this  time  when  Spanifh 
wool  is  unufually  dear,  the  prima  piles  are  worth  more  than  7s. 
a pound,  and  yet  the  inferior  ones  fcarce  reach  5s.*  Even  the 
French,  attentive  as  that  nation  generally  is  to  all  things  that 
concern  the  intereft  of  individuals,  appear  to  have  overlooked 
this  circumflance,  and  to  have  contented  themfelves  with  mak- 
ing up  the  numbers  of  their  importations,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  it ; they  have  not  at  leaft  ftated  in  any  one  of  their 
publications,  that  attention  was  paid  to  the  fecuring  fheep  of  a 
prima  pile,  and  keeping  the  breed  of  that  pile  pure  and  unmix- 
cd,  after  they  had  obtained  it. 

Our  merchants  in  Spanifh  wool  range  tbe  prima  piles  in  the 
following  order  of  value,  as  appears  by  a ftatement  in  the  year 
1792. 

Paular. 

Negrete. 

Muro. 

Patrimonio,  and  fifteen  more  not  neceffary  to  be  enumerated. 
Mr.  Lafleyrie,  the  French  writer  on  fheep,  ranges  them  not 
very  differently;  he  ftates  them  as  follows ; but  both  Englifh 
and  French  agree  that  all  the  prima  piles  are  nearly  equal  ia 
finenefs  of  fibre,  and  confequently  in  value  to  the  manufacturer. 

Efcurial,  called  by  us  Patrimonio. 

Guadalupe. 

Paular. 

Infantado. 

Montareo. 

Negrete,  &c. 

The  Danes,  he  tells  us,  procured  their  fheep  from  the  beft 

* Since  this  was  written,  Spanifli  wools  have  rifcn  to  an  exorbitant  price, 
Prima  Leonefa  is  this  week  rated  in  the  Farmer’?  Journal  at  20s,  a pound, 
and  Seville  at  ISs.  6d. 
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piles-}  but  there  is  tio  appeai-ance  of  their  having,  fince  they 
obtained  them,  kept  the  flocks  feparate,  nor  are  they  at  prefent 
fo  remarkable  for  fine  wool  as  the  Saxons,  whofc  wool  is  now 
at  leaft  as  fine  as  that  of  Spain  is,  upon  an  average  of  prima 
and  fecond  rate  piles. 

The  Swedes  were  the  firft;  people  who  imported  tlie  Spanifli 
breed ; this  good  work  was  undertaken  and  completed  by  the 
patriotic  exertions  of  a merchant  of  the  name  of  Alftroemer, 
in  the  year  1723  The  next  who  obtained  an  importation  of 
Merino  flieep  were  the  Saxons,  who  are  indebted  for  the  bene- 
fits they  enjoy  from  the  improvement  of  their  wools  to  the 
Prince  Xavier,  Adminiftrator  of  the  Electorate  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Elector,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  Prince  obtained  a flock  of  thefe  valuable  animals  in  I76fi, 
ai^.d  in  1778  an  addition  to  it  of  100  rams  and  200  ewes.  The 
Danes  followed  his  ufeful  example,  as  alfo  did  both  Pruflia  and 
Aullria  Every  one  of  thefe  countries  continue  at  this  mo- 
ment to  profit  largely  by  the  improvement  thefe  flieep  have  oc- 
cafioned  in  their  agricultural  concerns.  So  far  from  truth  is  the 
too  common  alfertion  that  their  wool  will  not  continue  fine  in 
any  country  but  Spain,  that  in  the  year  180G,  when  the  ports 
of  Spain  were  clofed  againft  us,  a very  large  quantity  of  fine 
wool,  the  produce  of  German  Merino  flicep,  was  imported  into 
this  country  from  Hamburgh,  and  ufed  by  our  manufacturers 
as  a fubftitute  for  Spanilh  wool.  In  truth,  fome  of  this  wool 
was  fo  fine  that  it  carried  in  the  Britilh  market  as  high  a price 
as  the  beft  Spanilh  piles  were  fold  for,  in  times  of  peace  and 
amity. 

In  the  year  1787  the  King,  guided  by  thofe  patriotic  mo- 
tives whick  are  ever  active  in  his  Majefty’s  mind,  gave  orders 
for  the  importation  of  Merino  flieep  for  Ins  own  ufe,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  Britifh  wool;  as  it  was  doubtful  at  that 
time  whether  the  King  of  Spain’s  licenfe,  without  which  thefe 
fheep  cannot  be  embarked  at  a Spanifh  port,  could  be  obtained, 
it  was  deemed  advifeable  to  make  the  firft  purchafes  in  the  parts 
of  Eftremadura  adjoining  to  Portugal,  and  to  fliip  the  fheep 
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for  England  at  Liibon.  The  firft  importation  of  thcfe  valu- 
able animals  arrived  in  March  1788,  and  a little  flock  of  them 
was  foon  after  completed;  but  as  thcfe  were  of  various  quali- 
ties, having  been  diaughted  from  different  Cavanas,  his  Majef- 
ty  was  pleafed  to  order  au  application  to  be  made  to  the  King 
of  Spain  by  Lord  r^-uckland,  then  his  Majefty’s  Miuiftcr  at 
that  Court,  for  permifiion  to  import  fome  fheep  draughted  from 
one  of  the  prima  piles.  This  was  obtained,  and  a little  flock, 
confiding  of  thirty-fix  ewes,  four  rams,  and  one  manfo,  arrived 
fafe  and  well  at  Dover,  in  1791.  Thefe  fheep  had  made  a 
part  of  the  Cavana  called  Negrete,  one  of  the  three  piles  re- 
ftricted  from  importation,  and  which  is  likewife  remarkable  for 
producing  the  largtll  carcafed  fheep  that  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Merino  flocks,  as  has  been  before  flated. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  treafure,  for  fuch  it  has  fince  proved 
itfelf  to  be,  the  King,  with  his  ufual  prudence  and  forefight, 
ordered  the  whole  of  the  fheep  that  had  been  procured  by  the 
way  of  Portugal  to  be  dilpoled  of,  which ^ was  immediately 
done,  and  di icc,.cd  the  Negrete  breed  to  be  increafed  as  much 
as  poflible,  and  maintained  in  its  utmoft  purity. 

From  that  time  to  the  prefent  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
fometimes  perhaps  too  unwary,  and  at  others  too  cautious,  in 
appreciating  the  value  and  adopting  the  ufe  of  novel  kinds  of 
fheep,  has  gradually  inclined  to  give  ihat  preference  to  the  Me- 
rinos which  is  fo  jultly  their  due.  At  firft  it  was  impoflible  to 
find  a purchafer  willing  to  give  even  a moderate  price  either  for 
the  fheep  or  for  their  wool;  the  fhape  of  the  fheep  did  not 
pleafe  the  graziers,  and  the  wool  flaplers  were  utterly  unable  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  tlie  wool,  it  being  an  article  fo  many 
times  finer  and  more  valuable  tliau  any  thing  of  the  kind  that 
had  ever  before  paffed  through  their  hands.  The  butchers  how- 
ever were  Icfs  timorous;  they  readily  offered  for  the  fheep,  when 
fat,  a fair  mutton  price;  and  there  are  two  inftauces  in  which 
when  the  fat  flock  agreed  for  was  exhaufted,  the  butcher  who 
had  bought  them  anxioufly  enquired  for  more,  becaufe  he  faid 
the  mutton  wai  fo  very  much  approved  of  by  his  befl  cuflo- 
mers. 
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tt  was  not  however  till  the  year  1804,  thirteen  years  after 
their  firft  introduftion,  that  it  was  deemed  practicable  to  fell 
them  by  auction,  the  only  certain  means  of  placing  animals  in 
the  hands  of  thofe  perfons  who  fet  the  higheft  value  upon  them, 
and  are  confequeutly  the  mod  likely  to  take  proper  care  of 
them.  The  attempt,  however,  fucceeded;  and  the  prices  given 
demonftrated,  that  fome  at  lead  of  his  Majedy’s  fubjects  had 
at  that  time  learned  to  put  a due  value  on  the  benefit  his  Royal 
patriotifm  offered  to  them.  One  of  the  rams  fold  at  the  fird 
fale  for  42  guineas,  and  two  of  the  ewes  for  eleven  guineas 
each ; the  average  price  at  which  the  rams  fold  was  1 91.  4s.  and 
that  of  the  ewes  8l.  15s.  6d.  each. 

This  mod  ufeful  mode  of  didribution  has  fince  that  time  been 
annually  continued,  and  the  fales  have  taken  place  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Augud.  The  lad  fale  was  held  on  the  17th  of  Augud, 
1808,  when  the  highed  price  given  for  a ram  was  741.  11s,  for 
an  ewe  381.  17s.  The  average  prices  of  rams  was  331,  10s.  Id. 
of  ewes  23l.  iI2s.  5d.;  a mod  decifive  proof  not  only  that  the 
flock  had  rifen  very  materially  in  public  edimation,  but  alfo 
that  the  dieep  have  not  in  any  way  degenarated  from  their  ori- 
ginal excellence. 

The  wool  was  at  fird  found  to  be  quite  as  difficult  of  fale  as 
the  Iheep  themfelves;  manufacturers  were  therefore  employed  to 
niake  a confiderable  quantity  of  it  into  cloth,  which,  when 
finifhed,  was  allowed  by  both  woollen  drapers  and  taylors  to  be 
quite  as  good  as  cloth  made  of  wool  imported  from  Spain.  But 
even  . this  proof  would  not  fatisfy  the  fcruples  of  the  wool  buy- 
ers, or  induce  them  to  offer  a price  at  all  adequate  to  the  real 
value  of  the  article;  it  v/as  found  neceffary,  therefore,  to  have 
the  wool  fcowered,  and  to  fell  it  in  that  date  as  Spanifii  wool, 
which,  though  grown  in  England,  it  really  was;  thus  managed, 
the  fales  were  eafily  effected  for  fome  years,  at  a price  equal- 
to  that  demanded  for  the  prima  piles  of  imported  Spanidi  wool 
at  the  times  when  the  bargains  were  made. 

Time'  and  patience  have  at  lad  fuperfeded  all  difficulties,  and 
his  Majefty’s  wool  has  now  for  fame  years  been  lold  as  clipped 
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from  the  (heep’s  backs,  the  flieep  having  been  vvaftied,  and  the 
whole  management  of  them  carried  on  exactly  m the  Enghfli 
manner,  at  a price  not  lower  than  4s.  6d.  a pound,  which  al- 
lowing  for  the  lofs  of  weight  in  the  fcowering,  cofts  the  buy- 
er at°leaft  5s.  6d.  a pound,  a tolerable  price  for  Spanilh  wool 
when  plenty  of  it  could  be  produced,  though  not  poffibly  fo 
high  a one  as  ought  *to  have  been  given  or  as  will  be  obtained 
for  the  Anglo  Negrete  pile,  when  the  value  of  the  article  is 

fully  underftood. 

The  race  of  another  capital  Cavana  has  now  been  added  to 
the  riches  of  this  country,  the  P^lar,'  and  the  draught  from 
it  is  larger  than  on  any  other  occafion  has  been  fuffered  to  leave 
Spain ; the  animals  have  been  (elected  with  fcilKand  attention, 
the  pile  they  belong  to  ftands  at  the  very  top  of  our  Englifh 
* lift,  and  the  ftieep  have  been  moft  fortunately  placed  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  our  moft  gracious  King,  whofe  ftiepherds  have  de- 
monftrated  to  the  public,  in  an  experience  of  17  of  their 
management  of  thefe  interefting  ani  mals,.  tha^they  ^anjmt  only 
continue  the  breed  in  its  original  purity,  but  can  ^Ifo  preclude 
all  danger  of  degeneration  in  the  article  of  wool.  What  more 

can  be  wiftied  for  on  this  head?  ^ 

That  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  which  induced  our  Sovereign  to 
declare  himfelf  the  protector  of  the  purity  of  the  Negrete  race, 
will  alfo,  it  is  moft  earneftly  to  be  hoped,  induce  his  Majefty 
to  extend  the  fame  protection  to  the  newly  arrived  Paularsj  by 
this  meafure,  and  by  this  alone,  the  public  will  be  effectually 
guarded  againft  aU  danger  of  the  admiffion  of  impure  blood, 
which  the  avarice  of  ill-judging  individuals,  feeking  after  a pre- 
mature improvement  of  the  carcafe,  has  too  often,  it  is  feared, 
introduced  into  our  Englifti  flocks.  Thus  protected,  the  two- 
fold treafure  obtained  for  the  advantage  of  his  fubjects  by  his 
Majefty’s  wifdom  and  forefight,  will  become  a perennial  foun- 
tain of  true  Merino  blood,  to  which  thofe  agriculturifts  who  are 
wife  enough  to  adopt  the  breed,  may  from  time  to  time  refort, 
correct  their  errors,  if  they  fall  into  bad  practices,  to  carry 
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on  their  crofles,  if  any  fuch  are  found  to  be  advantageous,  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  reftorc  the  originality 
of  their  ftock,  if,  in  confequence  of  any  unfuccefsful  experi- 
ment, it  fliould  have  fuffercd  deterioration, 

26th  December,  1808, 


THE  MERINO  SHEEP 

IN 

/ 

ROSS-SHIIRE. 

Some  years  ago,  a fhip  freighted  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  to 
carry  Merino  fheep  from  Sweden  to  /America  was  ftranded  near 
Fort  George.  The  fheep  were  fold,  and  purchafed  by  feveral 
people,  none  of  whom  have  paid  proper  attention  to  the  breed, 
except  Mr.  Yoang,  bookfeller  at  Invernefs,  who,  forefeeing  the 
profit  likely  to  be  derived  from  a flock  of  fine  woolled  animals, 
entered  on  a pretty  extenfive  fpeculation,  which  is  likely  to  turn 
out  extremely  well-  I regret  being  U'  der  the  neceffity  of  de- 
ferring a more  full  account  of  this  flock,  till  I publifli  my  Sur- 
vey of  Rofs  and  Cromarty.  Mr.  Young  has  not  found  time  to 
fulfil  his  promife  of  fending  me  a communication  for  this  work. 
In  the  mean  time  I mull  exprefs  my  hope,  that  Mr.  Young  will 
alter  fome  parts  of  his  management,  in  order  to  give  every  ad- 
vantage to  his  Merinos  and  crofles;  and  for  preferving  the  wool 
fo  as  to  fend  it  to  market  in  a proper  ftate  for  being  manufactur- 
ed. I have  lately  read  fome  obfervations  on  fmearing,  in  the 
Farmer’s  Magazine,  which  are  certainly  deferving  of  notice-  But 
I can  only  remark  here,  that  fheep  require  fmearing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  coarfenefs  of  their  wool.  The  wool  of  Merino 
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Iheep  is  fpolled,  and  the  health  of  the  fiieep  greatly  injured  by 
fmearing.  In  the  fummer  of  laft  year',  I faw  fome  Swedifli 
Merino  tups  from  Redcaftle,  expofed  for  fale  at  Beauly.  They 
were  part  of  the  defcendants  of  thofe  already  mentioned;  but 
their  wool  did  not  betray  the  flightell  fymptom  of  care.  It 
was  very  coarfe  and  hard.  Some  gentlemen,  who  did  not  feem 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  method  of  comparing  fleeces,  bought 
thefe  fliecp;  which  I regret,  becaufe  I fear  they  will  be  difap- 
pointed  on  bringing  their  wool  to  market.  I truft  that  the  dif* 
appointment  will  be  attributed  to  the  true  caufe.  Nothing 
excites  prejudice  againfl;  any  propofed  improvement  fo  much  a$ 
failure  in  experiment 

Mr.  M‘Leod  of  Geanies  and  myfdf  are  eroding  the  Cheviot 
breed  with  Merino  rams.  One  of  his  rams  is  a Swedifli  Merino, 
and  the  other  from  the  King’s  flock.  I have  now  fix  rams; 
one  of  them  I purchafed  from  John  Maitland,  Efq.  M.P.;  two 
from  his  Majefty;  and  the  other  three  were  reared  on  my 
farm.  They  were  never  allowed  to  go  even  into  an  open  cot 
for  flielter,  and  they  have  withftood  the  mofl;  fevere  weather. 
Not  one  of  my  Merinos  has  ever  been  ill  in  the  flightefl;  degree; 
and  though  my  ewes  are  very  old,  they  have  yeaned  as  fine 
lambs  as  1 could  wifli  for.  Mr.  M‘Leod  has  not  been  fo  for- 
tunate, fome  of  his  having 'died;  but  all  his  crofs-bred  lambs 
are  doing  well.  I have  alfo  a few  Southdown  ewes,  and  a con- 
fiderable  number  of  their  lambs  from  Merino  tups.  The  whole 
are  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  I am  happy  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  fay,  that  perfons  who  aie  efteemed  good  judges 
of  live  flock,  acknowledge  my  flock  to  be  one  of  the  belt 
in  the  country.  When  my  experiments  thall  have  been  a little 
more  extended,  I fliall  communicate  my  fuccefs  to  the  public. 
At  prefent,  my  object  is  more  to  multiply  the  number  of  my 
crofs-bred  ftieep,  than  to  be  very  careful  in  felection.  But, 
though  1 have  not  felected  any  particular  animals  for  breeding 
from,  I have  every  profpect  of  being  able  tu  fliow  very  good 
carcafes,  as  foon  as  the  iheep  have  attained  a proper  age  for 
being  flaughtered. 
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I have  fold  my  wool  this  year  (180D)  at  the  undermentioned 
prices: 

Southdown,  - --  --  --  - 42s.  per  ftone,  of  24  libs.  Eng. 


Merino  Southdown,  1ft  crofs,  56s.  -----  do. 
Cheviot, - --  --  --  --  - 30s.  -----  do. 
Merino  Cheviot,  ------  44s.  -----  do. 


Pure  Merino,  - - - 7s.  6d.  per  lib.  Eng. 
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